Notice to reader: When you finish read- 
ing this magazine place a one-cent stamp 
on this notice, hand same to any postal 
employe and it will be placed in the 
hands of our soldiers and sailors at the 
front. No wrapping—no address. 

A. S. Burleson, Postmaster General. 
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JOTTINGS 


8 et ee eee 
Have you had a thought that’s happy? 
Boil it down. 
Make it short and crisp and snappy— 
Boil it down. 
When your mind its gold has minted, 
Down the page your pen has sprinted, 
If you want your effort printed, 
Boil it down. 


FIVE words in the annual report of the 
postmaster-general describe the action taken 
under the espionage act, which has raised 
so much public discussion: “The law is being 
enforced.” . 


THE title of Dr. Hornsby’s book, reviewed 
in the issue of December 8, should have been 
given as The Small Community Hospital. 
His earlier book, The Modern Hospital, pub- 
lished by Messrs. Blakiston & Sons, is a more 
extensive discussion of the subject. 


FRENCH conquest of typhoid is reported in 
full by Surgeon-Major Rist, of the French 
Scientific Commission (the Survey for Oc- 
tober 27 and December 1) in the December 
issue of the American Journal of Public 
Health, Boston. 


IT adds cheer to the holidays to hear that 
five hundred girls at the Sleighton Farm 
School for delinquent wards of Pennsylvania 
sing corn-husking and marching songs about 
their “hoeing and digging,” as they come in 
from their winter work in the fields. It is 
a far cry from the time when their pre- 
decessors were immured within the old 
prison walls and bars which even the city 
of brotherly love claimed to be its “reform 
school.” A new farm for the subnormal and 
retarded girls has recently been added 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., in its “community 
Thanksgiving,” had the cooperation of no 
less than eighty-three churches and other re- 
ligious bodies, including all the Protestant, 
Jewish and “liberal” churches and Christian 
Scientists, Spiritualists, Theosophists and Sal- 
vation Army. Their members filled the 
great Convention Hall with 4,000 people 
and two overflow meetings. “The chief sig: 
nificance of this meeting,” said one of the 
prominent pastors of a conservative church, 
“lies in nothing that was said—it lies in the 
meeting itself.” Large collections were re- 
ceived for home charities. 


NECESSITY is sometimes the mother of 
common sense. The school board of Louis- 
ville, Ky., has rescinded a rule barring the 
employment of married women teachers 
whose husbands are living. A shortage of 
teachers was the reason. Monroe, Mich., 
has taken similar action. 


MANILA, according to the Far Eastern Bu- 
reau, has established the first free legal aid 
bureau in the Far East. Two law students 
recently graduated from the University of 
the Philippines will give legal advice to 
those too poor to pay for it. At the same 
time comes news that the city of Manila has 
appointed two dental surgeons to look after 
the teeth of school children. 


CHANGE in the postal regulations has 
made it necessary for the World Peace 
Foundation, 40 Mt. Vernon street, Boston, to 
put its series of pamphlets on a subscription 
basis, to be published bi-monthly at twenty- 
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five cents a year or $1 for five years, under 
the title, A League of Nations. 


ROYAL ARCANUM, the Loyal Order of 
Moose, the Foresters, Woodmen of the 
World, and other secret societies with more 
or less picturesque names, have organized 
an International League of Fraternities for 
the purpose of promoting the league of na- 
tions plan among the secret orders of the 
world. Edward Russell Perry, of the Royal 
Arcanum, who was elected international sec- 
retary, is preparing an active propaganda 
among the fraternities of this country which, 
in his estimate, embrace nearly one-fourth 
of the population. Though in harmony with 
the aims of the League to Enforce Peace, the 
founders of the new league have not com- 
mitted themselves on the principle of en- 
forced arbitration but merely desire to create 
opinion favorable to the establishment of a 
permanent international tribunal after the 
war. 


PRELIMINARY figures indicate that Hero 
Land, the big war show held in New York 
city, took in a total of about $600,000, as 
against the $1,000,000 expected. The ex- 
penses are probably slightly over 25 per cent 
of the total receipts. During almost the 
same period and in the same city, the com- 
mittee in charge of war relief and Jewish 
welfare work in the army and navy raised 
$5,000,000 by direct appeal for gifts at a 
cost of about three-quarters of 1 per cent. 


COAL shortage was overcome in part at 
Canandaigua, N. Y., by joint action of the 
trustees of the Protestant churches, who de- 
cided that union evening services should be 
held at as few centers as will provide for 
the attendance, and that wherever possible 
morning services should be held in the more 
easily heated chapels instead of the larger 
church auditoriums. 


G. E. VAUGHAN, bacteriologist of the Min- 
nesota State Board of Health, asks that the 
attention of Survey readers be called to the 
ribbon sold by stores in many cities in aid 
of tuberculosis work. The net proceeds are 
to be given to the National Association for 
the Study and Prevention of Tuberculosis. 
Mr. Vaughan writes: “It costs no more than 
ordinary Christmas ribbon, comes in three 
widths, supplies a useful purpose to the cus- 
tomer and represents an altruistic effort that 
should be supported.” 


THE workhouse farm of Columbus, Ohio, 
this year raised about 800 bushels of potatoes 
above the needs of the city institutions. These 
have been sold to charitable organizations 
in the city at $1.25 a bushel and will be re- 
sold by these agencies to poor families under 
their care. 


PRESIDENT WILSON, on the recomménda- 
tion of the Food Administration, has de- 
creed that the alcoholic content of beer be 
reduced to 3 per cent maximum and that the 
total volume of grain used in brewing shall 
not be more than about 70 per cent of the 
amount formerly used for the brewing of 
the same volume of beer. 


WITH milk thirteen cents a quart in St. 
Louis, it became evident that the children of 
the poor would suffer. The St. Louis Dairy 
Company offered to sell milk at ten cents 
a quart if social agencies would undertake 
to sell it direct to the people. The Pure 
Milk Commission opened the first station. 
This was followed by stations at the Jewish 
Educational and Charitable Association, 
Boyle Memorial Center and Neighborhood 
Association. 
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THE St. Louis Chamber of Commerce, — 
through its Charities Committee, has sent a~ 
letter to all its members and to the press, 
urging that home charities be supported even | 
more than usual because of the situation © | 
created by the war. It reminded those who~ 
give to war charities that the more they want | 
to help “the boys at the front” the more they 
must do for the folks at home. 


CINCINNATI'S housing ordinance requires 
compliance with certain standards in new | 
buildings but gives power to deal with old ~ 
ones only when they are in danger of col- | 
lapse. In consequence, some very bad con- 
ditions prevail in the older sections. The | 
Better Housing League has started a sur-- 
vey, beginning with the Negro section, more 
particularly for the purpose of affording 
field work in connection with a course of - 
study given by officers of the league. At~ 
the same time, the league in cooperation with 
the Woman’s City Club and other groups, is 
preparing a revised building and housing 


code. 
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BEN TILLETT, the well-known Yeader of 
the dockers’ union, has been elected member 
of Parliament for North Salford. The de- 
feated candidate, a former member and sec- 
retary to the War Office, had the support of 
both the liberal and conservative parties. 
The labor candidate, in this case, for the 
first time since the beginning of the war had 
the solid support of all labor elements, in-— 
cluding the “cooperative vote’ and, while 
supporting the war, made his campaign” 
chiefly on an extremely radical after-war 
policy of social reconstruction. Ben Tillett, 
who will chiefly be remembered here for his 
leadership in longshore strikes, has had a~ 
remarkable career, starting at the age of 
eight in a brick factory and including ap-- 
prenticeship to a bootmaker and some years’ 
service in the navy. He has been a London 
alderman for many years and previous to his 
present election stood four times unsuccess- 
fully for Parliament. 


AT the age of 84, John Perceval, bishop of 
Hereford, England, has retired to spend the’ 
evening of his life in Oxford. He was for 
many years one of the most uncompromising 
fighters for moral rectitude, liberalism and_ 
justice for the poor on the lecture platform 
and on the floor of the House of Lords as: | 
well as in the pulpit. On one occasion he 
found himself in a minority of one in his | 
own diocesan conference. In the campaigns — 
against liquor, in matters affecting public | 
education, and in reforms of the poor laws 
he was to be found on the side of advanced 
public opinion. For many years he was | 
among the few who recognized and fought » 
the evil of commercialized gambling in con- | 
nection with horse racing. Few bishops have — 
a list of enemies in public life so large or | 
so honorable to them. t 


THE Indian Education Society was inaugu- ' 
rated in Bombay, “to facilitate and diffuse | 
education by starting, affiliating or incor- 
porating at different places, as circumstances 
will permit, schools and colleges for giving 
instruction in the various recognized depart- 
ments of knowledge by ways best suited to 
the wants of the people.” The immediate 
purpose is that of taking over and placing 
upon a sound financial basis the King George 
English School at Dadark, a high school 
with 400 students opened in 1912, of extend- 
ing that school, of starting a high school for 
girls and, funds permitting, of starting a 
technical college in the suburbs of Bombay. 
This is one of many recent developments in 
the educational field of which there are many? 
indications in the news items of the Indiaw 
Social Reformer. 7 


Mothers and 


Night Work 


By Mary E. McDowell 


HEAD RESIDENT UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO SETTLEMENT 


66 MPERATIVE necessity has revived, after almost a 
century of disuse, the night employment of women 
in factories,” the English report of the Health of 
Munition Workers reminds us. This work was ban- 

ished by international agreement from twelve European coun- 

tries, who signed the convention drawn up at the international 
conference held at Berne in 1906. ‘This agreement was based 
upon results of inquiries into the effects economical, physical 
and moral, of night work for women. Four of our states, 

Pennsylvania, Michigan, Delaware and New York, have 

shown their consciousness of the subject by enacting laws pro- 

hibiting night work for women. 

These half forgotten facts have peculiar significance to the 
people of the United States, now that the industrial pressure 
of war-time is upon us. And they have been brought home to 
us here by the reality of a concrete experience. Mothers of 
young children under school age, who are your near neigh- 
bors, working all night and having sleepless days—this is a 
challenge which cannot be ignored. We could not rest, 
knowing that at this critical time many mothers were living 
a life without the sleep and rest that is essential for main- 
taining them in health. 

It was borne in-upon us that if we could gather some facts 
concerning the sleepless days of these mothers and the reasons 
why they went to work, that the employers might do some- 
thing about it. Accordingly, a study of forty-six mothers 
who have been doing night work in the packing houses, putting 
up food for the armies of our country as well as for the allies, 
was made by one of the staff of the University of Chicago Set- 
tlement. Our hope was that even a few facts secured might 
bring home to the employers the information that we as neigh- 
bors already had had impressed upon us. 

The chief purposes of this study were to find out how many 
hours of sleep the women were able to get during the day 
after working all night; to find out whether they had children 
under school age; to discover, if possible, the effects such work 
had upon the women and upon the family as a whole; and to 
learn why the women worked. 

Taking up the number of hours of work and rest, the re- 
port reads: “All of the women working at night worked ten 
hours; from six o’clock in the evening until five-thirty in the 
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morning. ‘This meant that the women had to leave their 
homes at five-thirty in the evening, and did not return until 
six in the morning.. With the exception of two, all lived 
within walking distance of their work. And even these 
walked two miles each way in order to save car-fare.”’ 

To make any sort of an estimate as to the number of hours 
of sleep any woman got after she returned to her family is 
almost out of the question. When asked the question regard- 
ing rest or sleep she would usually laugh aloud or shrug 
her shoulders, saying: “Sleep! Sleep! I sleep whenever I 
get time.’ The hours range from one to three or four. It 
is not at all surprising that on Monday, Tuesday and Wednes- 
day, the washing and ironing days, most of the women do 
not sleep at all. ‘“Can’t they go to sleep for a few hours 
after they return to their homes?” has been a question asked 
quite frequently. ‘They might if there were not a husband 
who demanded his breakfast at six-thirty, since his daily tasks 
begin at seven. “They might if the babies did not get up at 
the same time the rest of the family did, or if the older chil- 
dren did not have to go to school. And so mothers with little 
children must snatch an hour or two while the babies take 
their morning or afternoon naps, and mothers with children 
of school age, while the children are at school. On Saturday 
and Sunday nights they tried to make up for the sleep they 
had lost during the remaining five days of the week. 

It was found that forty-two out of the forty-six, or about 
90 per cent of the women visited, had children under school 
age, and that twenty-seven out of the forty-six had children in 
school—children between the ages of six and fourteen years. 

Three-fourths of the women had been employed two months 
or over and about one-third six months or over. How so 
many of them can endure the length of time they do is be- 
yond human comprehension. 

The results of their work are easily seen. The tired-look- 
ing faces and expressionless eyes cannot escape the observer’s 
notice. Their high strung nerves, their great irritability 
at the children’s slightest annoyance, need not be explained 
further, for anyone who has experienced a sleepless night 
knows what happens to his moods and temper the following 
day. This irritability comes to light in the factory as well as 
in the home. Friction between the boss and women is due 
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directly to the latters’ weariness, which results in inefficiency 
of work. Of course, the boss does not know nor can he take 
time to know, the circumstances under which the women are 
working. And the women, because of the fact that they do 
not speak nor understand English, cannot explain. 

Taking up the reasons why the women work, the most 
direct or major causes are: first, the insufficient earnings of 
the husband to maintain the family in food, clothing and 
shelter ; secdnd, sickness of the husband, resulting in his unem- 
ployment; third, debts due to sickness in the family; and 
fourth, drinking by the husband. In the last case, the woman 
is forced to work either because the man spends most of his 
wages for drink or because his drinking results in unemploy- 
ment. ‘“Iwelve to fifteen dollars is the average wage of the 
working men, the women will tell you. With a family of 
three or four and the present prices of food, fuel and shelter, 
the woman who works because her husband does not earn 
enough can generally figure out almost to a penny where 
her money goes. In every case but one where women work 
on account of the husband’s illness, the man has rheumatism, 
which, the wife claims, comes as the result of his former 
employment in damp and cold places. 

Their conscientiousness about paying off debts is remark- 
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able. Iwo mothers insisted that their babies would never 
get well until the doctor bills were paid. One child had sore 
eyes and had been treated by a specialist. The bill ran over 
$300. The other woman was still doctoring with her child, 
no doctor being able to diagnose the case. The mother her- 
self had asthma and claimed that her doctor bills up to the 
present time were $600. 

An announcement has this week been made which makes 
this study seem eminently worth while. Four of the large 
packing houses have declared their intention of not hiring 
any more women with children under school age. ‘This, we 
feel, is a great and important step forward. For while the 
problems of these women, shown so clearly by this study, are 
by no means solved by refusing to let them work, yet if their 
rest is assured them, their health and strength will be better 
conserved to meet their many problems. One neighborhood 
physician had three of these night-working mothers for pa- 
tients. “They seemed very ill, but he said all they needed was 
sleep, and more sleep, and when this was allowed them they 
recovered. 

Let us hope that this is but the beginning, and that similar 
action on the part of employers with regard to their mother- 
workers will be nation-wide. 


Representing All the People 


By Raymond Moley 


PROFESSOR OF POLITICAL SCIENCE, WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 


UR generation has witnessed a revolution in Ameri- 

can city government. Recognizing it as a thing rot- 

ten to the core, we have swept-aside the old forms 

and constituted it anew. One of the features of the 
new city government is the small council. The old, cumber- 
some legislative body of the nineteenth century has given way 
to a small, compact board of directors. “This means. concen- 
tration of responsibility, firmness in its grasp.of large municipal 
affairs and vigorous, well-directed action. 

In this respect Dayton, Ohio, has most distinctly broken 
with the past. For three years it has been governed by a 
commission of five. “The members are elected for terms of 
four years at alternate elections. Two were elected in 1915 
and three in 1917. The present commission is composed of 
four members of a non-partisan organization and one Demo- 
crat. During the past two years a considerable amount of 
dissatisfaction has been expressed on account of the personnel 
of the commission. It has been repeatedly asserted that the 
membership of the commission represents only the business 
and professional classes. of the community. 

This year the contest was between the Socialist Party and 
three of the non-partisan members of the commission seeking 
re-election. Throughout the campaign the Socialists were 
subjected to a constant fire of criticism on account of the stand 
of their party on the question of war. Despite the unques- 
tioned force of this appeal, the Socialist candidates received a 
large number of votes from loyal Americans who had no 
other way to protest against what they considered an unjust 
representation, in the legislative body, of the business interests 
of the community. The three non-partisan candidates were re- 
elected, receiving about 58 per cent of the total vote cast. 

It is worthy of serious thought that under this system of 
election 58 per cent of the voters elected 100 per cent of the 


group of representatives chosen, and that 42 per cent have no 
representation at all. ‘There can be no question as to the 
right of a majority to control the government. But this 
control under the Dayton system is absolute and exclusive. 
The majority not only determines the policy of the government 
but excludes a large minority from representation. Obviously 
such a system must be subject in a modern city to bitter criti- 
cism. ‘This criticism, on account of the fact that it cannot 
be said in the open sessions of the legislative body by regularly 
accredited members, is driven to irregular and sometimes un- 
desirable methods of expression. Because of this it must be 
uninformed and often unjust. And because of this lack of 
adequate representation of minorities the Dayton system can- 
not be expected to endure. 

Ashtabula, Ohio, has also adopted the small commission 
plan of city government. Seven commissioners are elected 
for a term of two years. All of the members are chosen at 
the same time. But instead of the simple majority choice 
election, the city charter provides for proportional represen- 
tation. 

No little courage was manifested by the voters of Ashtabula 
when, in 1915, they approved of this innovation. Propor- 
tional representation had not been tried in America. It had 
been used in Tasmania, South Africa and several European 
countries ; but in the United States, outside of academic circles, 
it was practically unknown. Ashtabula has had two elections 
under this system and on both occasions the unquestioned vir- 
tues of proportional representation as an instrument of dem- 
ocracy have been revealed clearly and positively. 

On account of the added familiarity of the people of the 
city with the system, the last election was perhaps the better 
test of its practical value. Sixteen candidates were nominated 
by petition. The ballots contained nothing but the names of 
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the sixteen candidates for membership in the commission. A 
voter placed opposite his first choice the number, 1; opposite 
his second, 2; and in that manner for whatever candidates he 
wished to approve. ‘The voter practically meant by this that 
if his first choice could not be elected his vote should go to 
the next preference, this transference to continue until the 
vote actually counted for a successful candidate. In this way 
his vote could not be lost on a defeated candidate. Every 
voter who cast a ballot may look upon a member of the com- 
mission as his representative. 

The counting of votes was very simple. During the eve- 
ning of election day the officers in each precinct counted all 
of the first-choice votes for each candidate. ‘These ballots 
were then sorted and placed in envelopes. ‘The first-choice 
ballots for each candidate were thus kept separate. All of 
these envelopes were sealed and sent to the central election 
board. 

On the afternoon of the following day the central board 
completed the count. ‘To this proceeding the public was ad- 
mitted. In completing the count at this time the sixteen can- 
didates were credited with the first-choice votes cast for each. 
The total number of votes cast in the election divided by eight 
with one added to the quotient is the number required for 
election. One of the candidates had received this quota on 
his first-choice votes. He was declared elected. “The next 
step in the count was the elimination of the man receiving the 
lowest number of votes. His ballots were examined and the 
candidate indicated as second choice given the ballot in each 
case. “This process continued until seven candidates were 
elected. “The count required four hours. ‘The total vote cast 
amounted to 3,176. 

A commission was elected through this method which rep- 
resents the most diversified interests and opinions. As to oc- 
cupation, the commission is constituted as follows: a lawyer, 
a physician, a railway engineer, a manager of a retail store, a 
manufacturer, a dock superintendent and a printer. ‘The 
Swedish-Americans and the Finnish-Americans are represented 
by members of their races. ‘These are two of the predomi- 
nant immigrant groups. One of the commissioners is a Cath- 
olic and another is secretary for the Guardians of Liberty. 
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Labor interests are represented by two members, manufac- 
turing and commercial interests have three, and two are pro- 
fessional men. While in yoting no one seemed to concern 
himself about the national party affiliations of the candidates, 
the commission includes both Democrats and Republicans. 
The commission is in every way representative of all the peo- 
ple of the city. It should give a voice in the government to 
every interest and every opinion of the community. 

There are no life or death struggles for supremacy in the 
politics of Ashtabula. Proportional representation has ended 
the division of the voters into two hostile camps through the 
drawing of artificially created party lines. Minority groups, 
if their strength aggregates one-seventh of the votes, can se- 
cure representation. If a party should appear which actually 
amounted to a majority, it would elect a majority of the com- 
missioners. But it could not prevent the election of candi- 
dates of the opposition. With proportional representation ap- 
plied to the election in Dayton, the opposition to the non- 
partisan government would have elected one of the three can- 
didats. Such a conclusion would in no way have taken 
from the controlling interest of the non-partisan group and 
would have done much toward stabilizing the city govern- 
ment. 

Proportional representation lessens in a marked degree the 
restriction which, under the ward system, prevents many able 
men from becoming candidates for the council. In many 
cases such a man hesitates to subscribe to the regularity which 
parties usually require. In other instances he hesitates to make 
the attempt to secure a majority in his own ward. But under 
a system which gives him a seat in the council if he can com- 
mand a proportion of the electorate throughout the city, he 
will often succeed in making an appeal to voters who subscribe 
to his principles and in representing these ideas in the council. 
His success is due to a method which enables ‘‘voters who think 
alike, but live apart” to unite in support of their principles. 

Under democratic government we must give precedence to 
the majority. But a government truly democratic should find 
a place for the expression of the views of every considerable 
minority. We cannot submit to government by minorities, but 
we should not govern without them. 


Vite Season of love 
By Cecilia Razovski 


HERE is no better way of assimilating your foreign 

population, and making them a component part of a 

complete entity than by teaching them to participate 

in the customs and daily, intimate life of the land 
of their adoption. The young boys and girls who are still in 
the plastic period of life can especially be reached in this way, 
thinks teacher, as she enters her room and greets her pupils, 
planning and devising meanwhile a simple lesson which 
will make clear to her fifty men and boys the symbolic as 
well as obvious reason for eating turkey on Thanksgiving 
Day. 

Therefore, when class opens, and the principal enters with 
the pleasant announcement that in view of the approaching 
holidays, the school would have a Christmas party and dance 
on the last evening, teacher is duly gratified, and her jubilance 
over the occasion instantly finds expression in asking her 
pupils to ‘‘make sentences” with words descriptive of a Christ- 


mas party and the meaning of Christmas. But teacher finds 
her pupils singularly lacking in enthusiasm regarding this 
party; which is very strange, inasmuch as these men, whose 
love of dancing and music is proverbial. . Teacher cannot 
understand. : 

‘““Ambrose,” she asks the youth who is the life of the class as 
well as the leader of the younger men, “why do you not like 
the party??? Ambrose blushes, apparently embarrassed, but 
teacher’s questions fail to elicit the necessary information, 
Finally, one of the youngest boys in the class proceeds to en- 
lighten her. 

“The girls, they no dance with us fellers, Miss Teacher.” 

“Why, of course they will; you can all dance the new 
American dances, I am sure.” ‘Thus teacher reassuringly en- 
deavors to awaken an interest in the party, knowing full well 
that if her men failed to go, there would be a dearth of at- 
tendance at the party. 
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“No, Miss Teacher,” says Ambrose, by this time resolved 
to make teacher understand: ‘The Eyetalian mammas they 
no let girls dance with fellers.” Teacher suddenly recalls 
that the Social Center Committee has lately encountered some 
obstacles which were not quite understandable, and here ap- 
parently is the explanation. 

“That may be true, Ambrose; the Italian mothers object 
when their daughters dance with strangers, such as American 
boys who never come to see the girls in the homes, but surely 
the Italian mothers do not mind if the girls dance with the 
Italian men at school, do they?” smiling happily at the thought 
that the men would appreciate the distinction, and positive 
now that she has arrived at the solution of the problem. Am- 
brose looks dubious, but does not answer. Young John, who 
because he is the youngest in the class is permitted to take 
liberties, does reply, however: 

“Yes, Miss Teacher, but the girls they no lika dance with 
Eyetalian fellers—they wanna dance with American fellers.”’ 
Which statement naturally settled the matter, so far as the 
discussion went, for who, pray, be it social service committee 
or teacher or principal, can deal with such a fundamentally 
psychological problem as making a girl change her mind about 
the kind of “feller” she prefers as a dancing partner? 

At this interesting juncture, the little girl who comes for 
the attendance record, enters the room, followed by an exceed- 
ingly attractive black-eyed maiden who, after one searching 
glance over the roomful of men, is now modestly and patiently 
waiting for her companion, eyes fixed on the. blackboard. 
There is a buzz of excited whispering and conversation in the 
toom. Ambrose’s name is mentioned several times. ‘Teacher, 
annoyed at the apparent rudeness of the men in the presence 
of the girls, raps sharply on the desk for order, and enters into 
conversation with the girls to relieve their evident confusion. 
Again there is a whispering and murmuring when the girls 
leave, making it difficult for the lesson to continue. 

“Teacher,” volunteers the ubiquitous John, “that girl— 
that’s Ambrose’s girl.”” The class laughs, while Ambrose turns 
angrily to his book. John, quite pleased at his success in tor- 
menting Ambrose, continues his interesting disclosure: ‘She 
no go with Ambrose. She lika American feller better, Am- 
brose mad. .” Teacher hurriedly averts a catastrophe 
by sending the wicked youngster to the storeroom for paper, 
and calls on the class to read the lesson. 

Plans went forward merrily for the Christmas party. A 
sudden inspiration, prompted by her desire to teach the 
students in the school that they too possessed talents which 
would contribute to the success of the Christmas party, led 
teacher to suggest to her pupils that they all bring their musical 
instruments and surprise the school by entertaining them with 
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Italian music. Ambrose in particular had a fine voice, and 
with a good accompanist, his folk-songs would be very much 
appreciated. Some of the men also could dance beautifully; 
and with this idea in mind, teacher pressed into service a very 
charming young lady to assist the men in arranging their 
program. 

At last the evening came. 
girls, in their best array, danced with each other or with the 
boys of the bookkeeping class (obviously “American” and there- 
fore popular). Ambrose, upon whom depended the success 
of the musicale, sat in a corner sulking, his Serafina dancing 
past him with glowing cheeks and tantalizing eyes. However, 
teacher’s pleadings prevailed, and Ambrose took charge of the 
program. The boys sang their folk-songs with evident enjoy- 
ment, the teachers and accompanist being charmed with the 
beauty of the songs, and especially with the sweetness of Am- 
brose’s voice. 

But alack and alas! For when teacher, confident that Am- 
brose would now be restored to the good graces of his lady 
because of his success, brings the two together, she finds his 
Serafina in a towering rage because he had sung Italian’ songs 
instead of American ones, which “was a shame, teacher,’’ said 
the poor girl. Ambrose is now more despondent than ever, 
and with the knowledge of her guilt upon her head, teacher 
eagerly seeks to remedy matters. ‘Ambrose, you must ask 
the lady who played for you to dance with you.” The lady 
was willing and agreeable, this being her first experience in 
a social center, and soon Ambrose was so busily engaged enter- 
taining the fair “American” that little Serafina seemed quite 
forgotten. 

And here, human nature—that good old standby—asserted 
itself most beautifully, for gradually Serafina, refusing all 
invitations to dance, edged closer and closer to teacher, very 
anxious to assist her and be with her. “‘Doesn’t Ambrose dance 
well with Miss Smith?” asks teacher, tentatively. Serafina 
is disdainful. 

“She is American girl—Ambrose don’t like American girls; 
he likes Italians.’’ They watch him fanning the lady after a 
dance. Serafina looks troubled and wistful. 

“Teacher, will Ambrose walk to the car with you tonight?” 
Teacher thinks he will. “I walk down that way too,” she 
offers. “Teacher makes no reply; Serafina needs a lesson. As 
the music is playing Home Sweet Home, one of the “Ameri- 
can” boys comes up to Serafina, who is still with teacher, and 
asks to see her home. “Oh, no,” says Serafina sweetly, “I 
am going home with teacher and Ambrose.” And smiles 
appear not only on Ambrose’s face, but on the face of every 
pupil in the class, who now feel that the evening has been a 
great success and a real Christmas party. 


From the Civic Herald, Norwood, Mass. 
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The Trend of Social Service 
By Robert A. Woods 


PRESIDENT NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK 


HE National Conference of Social Work, with the 

wider hospitality to interests and agencies which 

its new name indicates, is at the same time represent- 

ing an impressive coherence and singleness of aim. 
This tendency was borne in upon every mind at Pittsburgh and 
it will without doubt be even more in evidence at the next ses- 
sion of the conference in Kansas City, May 15-25. The pres- 
sure of war conditions and demands, with the universal eager- 
ness for patriotic service, is of course the immediate cause. 
There is, however, a fundamental and continuous one. It is a 
fact that every phase of social work is today more or less de- 
liberately measuring itself against the life of the open com- 
munity. The indoors point of view is decreasing; the out- 
doors is increasing. 

Every well-conducted institutional agency is today develop- 
ing its policy of follow-up work as its charges pass beyond 
the institutional stage. Even internal institutional adminis- 
tration is taking a community form. Preventive suggestion 
is coming from every quarter, and is rapidly taking shape for 
application on a broad scale. Societies dealing with special 
forms of need or of menace within a given territory are 
seeking to occupy it entirely so as to surround their problems 
on every side. The many older and newer forms of com- 
munity organization are increasingly shaping their work on 
the basis of more or less explicit surveys. 

Just as it is found that a better understanding among the 
churches is coming about, not by a setting forth of inner mo- 
tive with its various formularies, but through the common 
grasp upon inevitable outward situations, so the various de- 
nominations of the social workers are coming together more 
surely than ever before through the interplay of their com- 
munalized endeavor. 

The tendency thus felt in the national conference is quite 
naturally relating it up more fully with the state conferences, 
in some of which this new solidarity of interest and purpose 
has appeared earlier than in the national body. 

- As a representative of the national conference, I have re- 
cently had the privilege of sitting with six of the state con- 
ferences—those of Indiana, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Iowa, 
Missouri and Massachusetts. In each case the immediate focal 
interest had to do with the special forms of war-time service. 
There was a most definite purpose on the part of every indi- 
vidual to find where he or she might fit, and to secure the 
fullest measure of instruction in the new duties, whatever they 
might be. There can be no question that the civilian service 
of the Red Cross is bringing to the front a group of remark- 
able leaders throughout the country who are lifting into the 
light of statesmanship the training and experience which they 
have had in the field of charity organization. It is almost 
equally impressive that they have been able to draw to them- 
selves adequate staffs of practised lieutenants. 

Two facts come out strong and clear as this branch of the 
Red Cross begins really to grapple with its problem. The 
problem is much larger than many of us had supposed. The 
national government had given various assurances that men 
with dependents were going to be discouraged from entering 

_the army. As a matter of fact the number of families more 


or less dependent economically is quite considerable, and the 
number requiring sympathetic help and re-enforcement in 
other directions is very great. Over against this situation 
is the encouraging response everywhere of capable and spirited 
volunteers. Some insight into the program and progress of 
several of the Red Cross institutes for the short-course training 
of such makes one feel that there are highly promising possi- 
bilities for the present and future in the application of the 
Plattsburgh idea to social work. 

Here and there among these state conference programs was 
sufficient scattered testimony as to the response of social 
workers to the recreational schemes within and without the 
camps, to the social hygiene service, and especially to the food 
conservation campaign, to show how importantly trained 
workers in these fields are forwarding the national purpose. 
Perhaps in these directions, even more clearly than in regard 
to Red Cross relief, there was a general conviction that social 
work in all its main branches, through requisitions which the 
war has placed upon it, is receiving the final and conclusive 
confirmation of its whole argument. 

The editor of one of the leading magazines has said that 
there is one kind of article which he will always be prepared 
to accept—that which will set forth the distinctive indi- 
viduality of any of the states in the Union so that it stands 
out definitely and unmistakably among all the rest. State 
lineaments for the future are going to be more often in terms 
of new methods of human service and new ways of response 
on the part of the citizen to such enterprises. A very sug- 
gestive comparison might be developed from this point of view 
between Indiana and Minnesota. In both cases the state sys- 
tem of dealing with the problems of philanthropy is based 
upon the high quality of institutional organization and leader- 
ship. In Indiana the broad results seem to come from reliance 
upon a sterling quality of step-by-step development and _ of 
a kind of comprehensive neighborly fellowship and understand- 
ing. In Minnesota the method of progress is a bolder one, 
represented by state and county boards which are undertaking 
to apply the logic of progressive institutional administration 
by reaching, under state authority, out into the community and 
seeking definitely to intercept and anticipate the tendencies 
that create institutional types. 

This development, which is being watched with interest 
throughout the whole country, is beginning to express itself 
definitely down the western bank of the Mississippi in Iowa 
and Missouri. In Iowa it is receiving definite encouragement 
from the state university, whose extension work emphasizes 
the study and the reconstruction of the community rather than 
the usual forms of instruction through lectures. In Wisconsin 
the state, which has shown remarkable developments in uni- 
versity initiative on the side of extension teaching and in the 
organization of industrial standards, has encountered obstacles 
in regard to the work of community upbuilding. ‘The recent 
conference, however, was the best that has ever been held, and 
the prospects for its interests in connection with progressive 
enterprise in the state are encouraging. 

In Massachusetts, under long established conditions and 
with an exceptional number of private agencies of all sorts, the 
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tendency of the state conference and of 
social work interests in general is to cre- 
ate a fully but strongly organized syn- 
thesis through bringing every form of 
social service, public and private, to con- 
sider its relation to a big program for 
covering the needs of the state and 
eliciting much more comprehensively its 
personal and financial resources. 

A happy tendency was evident in all 
the conferences visited to welcome and 
accept as a matter of course the co- 
operation of the churches. In a state 
like Missouri, where in some ways the 
difficulties in this direction are greatest, 
the attitude was exceptionally free and 
fine. It was suggested that the great 
need consists in the positive vocational 
training of clergymen so that they shall 
go to their parishes intelligently equipped 
to be community leaders and to enlist 
the members of their parishes in com- 
munity service. “The conferences in In- 
diana, Minnesota, Iowa, and Missouri 
have the custom of beginning on a Sun- 
day morning with addresses by confer- 
ence members in all the local churches, 
which serves to give a high keynote to 
the later sessions and to arouse wide- 
spread interest among the people of the 
city in which the conferencé is meeting. 

The well-nigh universal interest 
among state conference members in the 
problem of removing institutional types 
of feeblemindedness from the com- 
munity was everywhere strongly ex- 
pressed. It cannot be long until every 
progressive state will have developed a 
policy for meeting this issue in its en- 
tirety. In fact there is no reason why 
a forward movement in this direction 
should not be undertaken in the midst 
of the war, as sufficient institutional pro- 
vision for the feebleminded would in 
large part eliminate this drain from out 
of the life of the community and pro- 
vision of this sort would not represent 
a continuous burden upon future gen- 
erations. It would therefore be en- 
tirely reasonable to make an exception 
to a well and properly established rule 
and provide further institutions for the 
feebleminded on the basis of a bond 
issue. 

Rural social organization naturally 
received much attention. One felt that 
the exceptional scientific attainments 
which through the state universities and 
land-grant colleges have been devoted 
to the pursuit of agriculture in the Mid- 
dle West, are now beginning to be ap- 
plied also to problems of the country 
community. At the Iowa conference a 
detailed, masterly hygienic program for 
the farm was outlined, which was en- 
tirely practicable and is being practically 
applied throughout the state. In Mis- 
souri there was testimony to the fact 
that valuable hygienic suggestions are 
being taken up with great rapidity 
through the agricultural sections of the 
state, though at times there is a partial 
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reaction. Such service is being sharply 
goaded by the discovery, as shown in the 
draft examination, that young men from 
the country represent a distinctly lower 
health standard than those from the city. 

It is interesting that the leaders in 
various forms of practical social service 
in the rural counties are the probation 
officers. In Minnesota the community 
influences for the protection of child- 
life are being re-inforced through the 
assignment of juvenile court functions 
to the probate judges, and these judges 
are brought into relation with social 
workers of all sorts by a provision of 
the law requiring an annual conference 
on their part to which their expenses 
are paid and which shall, as far as pos- 
sible, meet with the general state con- 
ference. 


Good Government 


MERICA’S absorption in the 
great war was evidenced by the 
small attendance, by limited newspaper 
notice and by the program and discus- 
sions of the twenty-fifth National Con- 
ference for Good Government held in 
Detroit November 19-23. The com- 
bined meetings of the National Muni- 
cipal League with its subsidiary Inter- 
collegiate Civic, and Civic Secretaries 
Divisions, of the City Managers Asso- 
ciation, and of the Municipal Research 
Conference produced barely two hun- 
dred registrants and a little more than 
a ripple in the press. 

The united programs announced sev- 
eral excellent meetings on new problems 
confronting cities with the world at war. 
Two meetings of the National Muni- 
cipal League had scheduled a galaxy 
of headliners as attractions, giving 
promise that the drab, gray-headed sub- 
jects which go on forever in such a con- 
ference would be illumined with discus- 
sions of the fresh young questions that 
arise with the revolutionary conditions 
of the hour. For some reason or other, 
however, there was a fairly heavy casu- 
alty list among the leading speakers of 
many of the war meetings. 

A meeting on Feeding our. Cities in 
War Time, for which George W. Per- 
kins, Clarence S. Kates, Marcus M. 
Marks, Everett Colby and Caroline 
Bartlett Crane were featured as attrac- 
tions, produced the two last-named 
speakers only. As it happened these 
were enough because a misunderstanding 
with the local Board of Commerce 
turned the meeting they were to address 
into a smoker and made it next to im- 
possible for them to deliver their mes- 
sages. This meeting was gassed, and 
the unusual thing is, that the speakers 


‘didn’t do the gassing. Another meeting 


on War Time Experience of English 
and Canadian Cities at which five Cana- 
dian and Australian knights, premiers 
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In all of these six gatherings repr 
senting the whole range of social wor 
it was quite clear that while all the b 
values of free and open discussion an 
the pooling in of varied experience we 
being maintained, the conferences wer 
becoming a more definite and deliberat 
force. This tendency is emphasized and 
re-emphasized by the achievements that 
come immediately out of conference de- © 
liberations and react constructively upon” 
every branch of service represented. ‘The 
increasing humanization of the whole » 
policy of the state with regard to social 
problems with the broad, inclusive grasp — 
upon them that is resulting, is tending - 
distinctly to impart a certain tidal force - 
to the state conference, without the loss : 
of the values which it has always — 
possessed. 


and other luminaries were announced, 
had enough of the dignitaries in attend- — 
ance to leaven the sessions with a new 
line of humanitarian and financial prob- 
lems arising from the war. 

Aside from this commendable attempt 
to freshen discussions of city government 
in the light of immediate experience, 
there were some excellent meetings de- 
voted to such veterans as Non-Partisan 
City Government, Training for Public 
Service, Selling Good Government to 
the People, and Executive or Legisla- 
tive Budgets. The layman who has 
watched the non-partisan judicial ballot 
operate in Ohio, and the non-partisan 
municipal elections in Dayton, Cleve- 
land and Milwaukee was astonished to 
find that many of the delegates still 
believed that actual non-partisan govern- 
ment had been procured, or could be pro- 
cured, by legislative enactment. 

A deep chagrin fell upon those who 

sat in the back row of the meeting that _ 
discussed Selling Good Government to | 
the People. They learned from the 
principal paper, whose author was not 
present, but which was read, that Mayor 
Mitchel, of New York, whose accom- 
plishments they had previously admired, 
was defeated for reelection by his simple 
failure to get the right kind of publicity. 
So the complex causes of the world may 
be gathered |into a single boring fact, 
through the burning glass of a national 
conference. 

Quite a spirited debate developed on 
the desirability of an executive or a leg- 
islative budget. The champions of the 
legislature as the proper authority as- 
serted that lodging the budgetary power 
in the executive smacked of the Kaiser 
and his dangerous ways; it was alto- 
gether German. On the other hand, the 
advocates of executive budgets believed 
that the world could not be ‘made safe 
for democracy if muddling legislatures, 
who were not free anyway, were per- 
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mitted to develop a budget. Efficiency 
and the reduction of waste were lost 
thereby. 

A timely warning was sounded by 
Delos F. Wilcox in a stimulating paper 
on Recent Developments in the Public 
Utility Field. Mr. Wilcox pointed out 
that all the recent traction settlements 
showed a tendency towards a gradual 
acquisition of utilities by the municipali- 
ties. This tendency was being offset by 
a later one that grew out of state regu- 
lations of utilities. This latter move- 
ment was leading to a retention of utili- 
ties by private capital, and threatened to 
defeat the previous trend towards sen- 
sible municipalization. Mr. Wilcox 
urged the cities to guard themselves 
against this danger that lurked in com- 
plete state regulations and to insist upon 
its modification. 

Lawson Purdy, in his presidential 
address, repeated his timely disclosures 
against the impending insolvency of 
municipal pension funds if they persisted 
in the present basis of support. He ad- 
vocated, as usual, the gradual creation of 
a permanent capital fund for pension 
purposes from the interest of which pen- 
sions could be paid. 

A fit democracy was the common 
theme of all the sessions of the National 
Municipal League in spite of continued 
heavy emphasis upon the ancient thesis 
of a business man’s government and busi- 
ness principles in government. ‘To prove 
its sincerity in its talks about democracy 
the league decided to investigate itself 
and find out if it is living up to its op- 
portunities and its obligations to render 
the greatest possible service to American 
municipal government. The committee 
to conduct the investigation is composed 
of Prof. A. R. Hatton, Prof. W. B. 
' Munro, Richard S. Childs, Mayo Fes- 
ler, George C. Sikes and Lent D. Upson. 
Lawson Purdy was reelected president 
of the league. 

The fact that one-eighth of the total 
registration in a conference such as this 
was composed of professional city mana- 
gers, is a slight indication of the growth 
of the manager plan since its inaugura- 
tion. Criticisms over the exclusiveness 
of last year’s meetings of the City 
Managers’ Association bore fruit this 
year. More outsiders addressed the 
meetings and participated in them and 
there was a greater mingling of the 
managers in the sessions outside their 
own group. Gaylord C. Cummin, city 
manager of Grand Rapids, was elected 
president of the City Managers’ Asso- 
ciation. 

The Association of Government Re- 
search Agencies devoted itself to dis- 
cussions of peculiar technical interest to 
its members—such topics as improve- 
ments in Budget Procedure, Municipal 
Surveys and the effects of Changing Bu- 
reau Personnel. 

Perbaps the most useful result of the 


conference to the Research Group was 
the completion of a plan for continuous 
all-the-year interchange of experiences. 
Heads of departmental fields in differ- 
ent research agencies are to meet in con- 
ferences at various times during the 
year, and from the interchange of ex- 
perience and methods endeavor to im- 
prove standards in those fields. The 
Association of Governmental Research 
Agencies was formally organized and 
is described elsewhere (p. 351). 
W. J. Norton. 


PRISONERS’ WAGES 


S THE MAN in prison a slave and 

has he a right to a wage for his 
labor? The first of these questions has 
been given a qualified “no” by the Su- 
preme Court of Rhode Island, though 
this answer is not likely to be accepted 
as final. The second, too, has always 
been answered negatively. Wages have 
sometimes been granted for overtime 
work, to stimulate activity or to support 
families, but the right to a wage has 
never been established. Such is the 
economic status of the prisoner. 

It is interesting, therefore, to find a 
special committee on the compensation 
of prisoners reporting to the American 
Prison Association that “a man in prison 
could and should earn a wage in addi- 
tion to his maintenance.” Prisons, it 
declares, can both be self-supporting and 
pay their inmates. “The committee re- 
ceived replies from forty-four prisons 
and reformatories to which it wrote ask- 
ing whether wages were paid to inmates 
in their states,.and twenty-two, or ex- 
actly one-half, reported that they were 
not. In many states where they are 
paid the amounts are _ insubstantial. 
Kansas pays 3 3-4 cents a day. Ohio 
pays 1, 2 and 5 cents an hour. Penn- 
sylvania reports that from 10 to 50 
cents a day is authorized by law, but no 
appropriation is made, and so nothing 
is paid. Wyoming pays $5 a month for 
road work only. The workhouse in the 
District of Columbia pays only in aban- 
donment cases. 

Minnesota seems to have the most in- 
telligent and generous arrangement. 
Everyone in the state prison at Stillwater 
is on the payroll except those in the 
third or disciplinary grade. The mini- 
mum wage is 15 cents a day. This may 
be increased after a short time to from 
25 to 50 cents a day. In the industrial 
departments, wherever the work per- 
mits it, men are paid by the piece; a 
minimum task is fixed and if a man ex- 
ceeds this he receives more than his reg- 
ular wage. Compensation for piece- 
work varies from 25 cents to $1.30 a 
day. In September the daily average 
payment to all the men, including all 
who were sick, old, infirm and could not 
work, was 21.3 cents. 

Minnesota aids “worthy” families of 
prisoners in addition. ‘This is indepen- 
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dent of the man’s earnings. “The Board 
of Control is allowed to pay them from 
the current funds of the institution; the 
money is sent by check to the wife or 
some other designated person. In Sep- 
tember the average amount paid to fifty- 
three such families was $16.79. Mean- 
while, the man’s earnings may also be 
sent to his family, may be used by him 
for the purchase of necessary articles, or 
credited to his account and accumulated. 

The prisoner’s wage is regarded in 
Minnesota as a stimulus to good con- 
duct. It gives him something to work 
for and lessens hopelessness. He feels 
that the state is his friend and is willing 
to help him. It also doubles his efficien- 
cy as a worker. The prison at Still- 
water is not only self-supporting, but 
earns a surplus. Finally, it reduces 
misery on the outside by helping to sup- 
port the family while its breadwinner is 
temporarily taken away. 

The committee did not give formal 
approval to any one plan for paying 
prisoners, but it endorsed the principle 
heartily and urged all states to apply it. 

This was only one of the subjects on~ 
the program of the American Prison 
Association, which held its annual meet- 
ing at New Orleans last month. Self- 
government in prisons and reformatories 
provoked a lively discussion; the success- 
ful experiments at Ione, Cal., and Sing 
Sing, were used to offset the unsuccess- 
ful ones at the reformatories at Rah- 
way, N. J., and Cheshire, Conn. Bit- 
ter attacks were made in the warden’s 
section and at a meeting of clinical 
criminologists; many questions were 
asked, and after the discussion several 
of those who had spoken against the 
plan expressed themselves as surprised 
and pleased with what they had learned. 
It was predicted that the topic would be 
given a more prominent place on the 
program next year. 

There emerged, also, a clearer per- 
ception of the value of psychological and 
psychiatrical analysis of prisoners. The 
attitude of the association toward this 
subject is still, as one delegate put it, 
“4 willingness to listen, but some re- 
serve.” ‘The doctrine of individual treat- 
ment for individual crime is gaining 
ground, however. More and more pris- 
on physicians especially are accepting the 
viewpoint of clinical criminologists ; they 
see that you cannot cure crime except by 
overcoming or meeting the personal, so- 
cial, environmental and sometimes even 
antenatal causes of crime in the individ- 
ual. To try to cure criminals in the 
mass is like trying to cure the patients 
of a hospital in the mass. 

A new note in the conference was the 
prominence of prison architects. The 
cell-block is coming up against the small, 
detached building idea of prison struc- 
ture, and in spite of its solid strength and 
overpowering grimness, is giving way. 
Architects from a number of states were 
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present, and while there was no agree- 
ment on the best type of building for 
confining human beings, an obvious im- 
pression was made on those who believe 
in the reforming power of brick and 
mortar by those who prefer sunlight, 
fresh air and some degree of normal liy- 
ing arrangements. Six architects were 
appointed a special committee to report 
at next year’s meeting on the relative 
merits of various types of prison struc- 
ture. 


PUBLIC OWNERSHIP 


HE Public Ownership Conference, 
held in Chicago in November, was, 
in many respects, unique and significant. 
In the first place, it was made up of 
men of practical experience, the man- 
agers of public utility plants, represen- 
tatives of publicly operated enterprises, 
engineers and public utility experts. This 
gave to the conference an unusual de- 
gree of practical thought. There was 
very little of the theoretical or visionary 
discussion that often characterizes popu- 
lar gatherings on questions of this nature. 
The conference was also unusual in 
that it brought together so many dif- 
ferent elements which were in many re- 
spects quite at variance except upon this 
one subject of public ownership. The 
very careful and mathematically exact 
engineer met the rough and ready rep- 
resentative of the miners; and the public 
utility expert mingled with the repre- 
sentatives of the farmers’ organizations. 
The National Non-Partisan League, the 
American Society of Equity, the United 
Mine Workers of America and several 
state federations of labor, the American 
Association of Engineers, the City Club 
of Los ‘Angeles, women’s clubs, the Co- 
operative League of America, Socialists 
and single-taxers here met together on 
common ground, and worked together 
for three solid days. The administra- 
tion at Washington also was well repre- 
sented by a number of speakers, while 
the mayors of several cities and promi- 
nent officials of several states were on the 
program. 

A third characteristic of the confer- 
ence was the emphasis it placed upon 
immediate practical measures in the di- 
rection of public ownership which are 
vitally important to the nation at the 
present moment. Especial attention was 
given to the necessity for the immediate 
public ownership of the railroads. ‘This 
was urged in several speeches and finally 
in the resolutions adopted by the confer- 
ence. ‘The coal supply was also consid- 
ered and the influence of the conference 
thrown in the direction of proper pooling 
and control and the final public owner- 
ship of the mines themselves. Special 
attention was also given to the telegraph 
and telephone systems. Former Con- 
gressman David J. Lewis, who so suc- 
cessfully piloted through Congress the 
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measures for the establishment of the 
parcels post, and doubtless the highest 
authority in the United States on the 
subject of postalization of the telegraph 
and telephones, led the discussion of the 
subject. A paper was also presented 
by George A. Watson, commissioner of 
telephones for the province of Manitoba 
in Canada. 

Public ownership of land and natural 
resources was presented by Louis F. 
Post, assistant secretary of labor. 

Municipal ownership came in for a 
thorough discussion and careful con- 
sideration in all of its phases. Delos F. 
Wilcox, of New York city, led in this 
discussion with a paper on The Financial 
and Administrative Preparation for 
Municipal Ownership. E. W. Bemis, 
of Chicago, spoke on From Regulation 
to Public Ownership. James B. Balch, 
mayor of Kalamazoo, Mich., discussed 
Municipal Fuel Yards. J. G. Glasco 
presented a paper on the municipal light 
and power plant of Winnipeg, Canada; 
R. B. Howell, commissioner of public 
works of Omaha, discussed Municipal 
Ownership of Water Works. Former 
Governor Edward F. Dunne and others 
told the story of the long fight for 
municipal ownership in Chicago and IIli- 
nois; Willis J. Spalding, commissioner 
of public utilities, spoke of Municipal 
Ownership in Springfield; Robert Buck 
told the story of the hydro-electric light 
and power plant of Chicago, the largest 
municipal plant of its kind in the 
United States; C. W. Koiner spoke on 
the Pasadena electric light plant and the 
fight for municipal ownership in south- 
ern California. 

Besides these features there were dis- 
cussions of various related subjects, such 
as proportional representation and the 
mono-rail system of railways. There 
was also an interesting stereopticon lec- 
ture by the president, Albert M. Todd, 
showing pictures of publicly-owned utili- 
ties in the European countries, especially 
Switzerland. Harry Laidler, of the In- 
tercollegiate Socialist Society, presented 
a valuable paper, giving a general survey 
of public ownership through the world. 

It was the unanimous opinion of those 
attending the conference that every ef- 
fort should be made to develop and ex- 
tend the work of the league. A special 
committee was appointed which has un- 
dertaken to raise $10,000 for its work 
the coming year, nearly one-half of that 
amount being subscribed at the confer- 
ence. 

Cart D. THompson. 


SOCIAL WELFARE 


HE annual meeting of the Pennsyl- 
vania Conference on Social Welfare, 
held in Philadelphia in conjunction with 
the Pennsylvania Division of the Ameri- 
can Red Cross and the Pennsylvania 
Committee of Public Safety, brought en- 
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couragement and strength to the Penn- 
sylvania cohorts. There were no dis- 
senting voices to the adoption of a pro- 
gram of advancing standards of social 
work and social welfare during the war. 
It was agreed that a great opportunity 
would be lost if those interested in so- 
cial welfare should be content merely 
to hold ground at this time. 

It was repeatedly pointed out that the 
shake-up brought by the war has already 
opened innumerable new ways to pro- 
mote all the projects for which the social 
workers have long striven. New and 
general interest is everywhere manifest 
in matters which formerly awakened 
only a mild interest on the part of the 
general public. ‘The new provisions by 
the federal government for safeguarding 
the interests of the men in its service, 
the plans for home service of the Red 
Cross, the aims and accomplishments of 
the state Committee of Public Safety 
were all discussed and a good basis of 
understanding established with the un- 
official social agencies. 

J. J. Kelso, superintendent of the De- 
partment of Dependent, Neglected and 
Delinquent Children of the province of 
Ontario, Canada, was able at several ses- 
sions to report Canada’s experience with 
the various measures under discussion. 

J. B. Deacon, director of civilian re- 
lief, Pennsylvania Division, American 
Red Cross, of Philadelphia, was elected 
president. 


NEGRO MIGRATION 
CX TRAGGLING up with no other 

aim than to get North and wait 
for the golden manna to fall,” several 
hundred thousand Negroes have during 
the last eighteen months been lured to 
the industrial centers “by fabulous tales 
of the wealth to be had almost for the 
asking.” How they have crowded into 
existing colonies already congested, how 
from sheer ignorance they have drifted 
into misdemeanor and disease, and how 
many cities have held their hands in the 
hope, since dispersed, that the Supreme 
Court of the United States might render 
a decision enabling them to create new, 
segregated colonies for the new labor 
forces—this is not the only story of 
Negro migration during that period. 

Against it, there is a story of careful 
adjustment to mew circumstances, of 
stimulation to self-help, of education, of 
prophylaxis,, of job-finding and voca- 
tional guidance—the story, in short, of 
groups of socially-minded Negroes and 
whites in twenty-six cities affiliated or 
working with the National League on 
Urban Conditions among Negroes. 
Eleven new groups were formed during 
the last year. 

The annual convention of the league 
on December 5, and its annual report, 
were largely devoted to a discussion of 
these efforts. In Trenton and Chicago, 
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housing surveys have been made. ‘The 
excellent work of the Detroit urban 
league has already been described in the 
SurvEY (July 14). Philadelphia has 
organized more particularly the colored 
high-school population. Quite a number 
of cities have opened community centers 
for Negroes. The big brother and sister 
movement has been advanced, labor bu- 
reaus, settlement houses and health cen- 
ters have been opened. 

In some places travelers’ aid work has 
more particularly been improved. In 
Hartford, Conn., 1,200 colored persons, 
856 of them students sent through the 
league’s New York office, have been 
employed in the tobacco fields. Two 
great employers, the Bush Terminal 
Company in Brooklyn and the Newport 
News Building Company, have been in- 
duced to employ Negro labor advisers 
and welfare workers for their colored 
employes. Similar experiments are 
planned in Philadelphia and Pittsburgh. 

The work of the league, owing to 
the new migration of the race and the 
new problems which this has created in 
the northeastern states, has grown so 
fast that the supply of trained leaders 
has given out; and the New York of- 
fice has to face the task, with unfor- 
tunately very insufficient financial re- 
sources, of training new workers as 
rapidly as possible. 


PERMANENT PEACE 


ELEGATES from many cities to 

the annual meeting of the National 
Woman’s Peace Party, held in Philadel- 
phia December 6-7, found themselves in 
agreement in the desire to retain the 
present name of the organization and to 
cling to the objects for which the party 
was founded. Proposals to change the 
name came for the most part from those 
who wanted to drop the word “peace.” 
One suggestion was that the party call 
itself the “Women’s International 
League,” which is the name taken by the 
English organization afhliated with it. 
By a large majority the present name was 
kept. A resolution was passed, however, 
encouraging local branches to take dif- 
ferent names for themselves if they 
wanted to, while still remaining affiliated 
with the national group. 

A resolution supporting the idea of a 
league of nations was amended so as to 
include a plea for universal disarma- 
ment. An interallied conference to for- 
mulate political and economic aims was 
demanded in the following words: 

Resolved, That the Woman’s Peace Party 
shall initiate a nation-wide campaign for 
the creation of public sentiment behind the 
following demands: 

First, that an interallied conference be 
called at the earliest possible date for the 
formulation and announcement of the politi- 
cal and economic aims of the allied govern- 
ments. 

Second, that this proposed conference shall 


be in the form of a parliament, to be com- 
posed not only of representatives of the gov- 


ernments, but also of the elected representa- 
tives of the peoples whose welfare is in- 
volved in the decisions of the conference. 

Third, that this form of conference be 
adopted at the final peace conference, thus in- 
suring a democratic settlement, and laying 
the basis for an enduring peace. 


The New York city branch of the 
party, of which Crystal Eastman is 
chairman, announced that it had decided 
to concentrate henceforth upon political 
action in support of candidates for Con- 
gress who stand upon the party’s plat- 
form of internationalism, and state and 
local candidates who stand upon its 
platform of anti-militarism. “The branch 
recommended this as the policy for the 
national group, but no action was taken. 

One branch only of the party—that 
in Indiana—has gone out of existence 
since the United States declared war. 
There are 200 branches or affiliated 
groups, with a total of 20,000 members. 

The executive board issued a state- 
ment some weeks prior to the Philadel- 
phia meeting outlining its purposes now 
that the nation is at war. Declaring 
that “we have avoided all criticism of 
our government as to the declaration of 
war, and all activities that could be con- 
strued as obstructive in respect to the 
conduct of the war, and this not as a 
counsel of prudence but as a matter of 
principle,” the statement reasserts the 
party’s adherence to the following con- 
structive program: 


for international justice as the only basis for 
permanent peace; for race adjustments; for 
the solution of territorial and administrative 
problems by dependence upon the votes of 
free peoples, including women in full citizen- 
ship; for the abolition of secret diplomacy 
and the decision of international as of na- 
tional issues by “the will and purpose of the 
people” expressed through governments re- 
sponsible to such will and purpose; for a 
“concert of nations” to displace secret alli- 
ances; for the equal rights of weak and 
strong nations; for disarmament of national 
armies and navies and the substitution of an 
international police force to keep the law 
and order of the world; and for the “re- 
moval of economic causes of war.” 


In voicing the call for an interallied 
conference, the statement declares: 


We welcome all efforts to secure this sane 
and specific discussion of the conditions of 
a permanent peace and sympathize with those 
who, in order to secure such discussion are 
willing to put their patriotism to the test 
of the future instead of the present. 


The officers elected at Philadelphia 
were: Jane Addams, Chicago, chairman; 
Lucia Ames Meade, Boston, secretary; 
Mrs. Frederick Taussig, St. Louis, treas- 
urer; vice chairmen, Anna Garlin Spen- 
cer, Meadville, Pa.; Mrs. William 
Kent, San Francisco; Emily G. Balch, 
Wellesley, Mass.; Mrs. J. Reece Lewis, 
Lansdowne, Pa.; Mrs. Andrew Wins- 
low, Boston, and Mrs. Henry F. Leach, 
New York. 


CONSUMER’S COOPERATION 
CONFERENCE of consumers’ 


cooperative societies of the eastern 
states, held in New York city, on Novy- 
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ember 24-25, under the auspices of the 
Cooperative League of America, was at- 
tended by forty-one delegates from forty- 
five cooperative stores, one of them as 
far distant as Cleveland, three credit 
unions and a number of labor unions, 
settlements and other interested bodies. 

James W. Sullivan, of the American 
Federation of Labor Committee on Con- 
sumers’ Cooperation, read the commit- 
tee’s report adopted by the federation 
endorsing consumer cooperation and ar- 
ranging for a special department of the 
federation to promote it; the Industrial 
Workers of the World were represented 
by F. Klein. Arthur H. Ham, of the 
Russell Sage Foundation, read an il- 
luminating paper on the Credit Union 
and the Cooperative Store. 

Others who participated were: M. 
Fainberg, representative to America of 
the Moscow Narodny (people’s) Co- 
operative Bank; Prof. Edward Potts 
Cheyney, of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania; Joseph Cannon, of the Interna- 
tional Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers and the Socialist Party; 
William A. Kraus, of the American 
Federation of ‘Consumers; Hyman I. 
Cohn, of the Cooperative Restaurants 
and Tenants’ League; W. Niemela and 
K. E. Grandahl, of the Finnish Coopera- 
tive Federation in New England. The 
international character of the coopera- 
tive movement was attested to by the 
fact that there were present Italians, 
Finns, Germans, Jews, English, oldstock 
Americans and several Japanese, among 
them Kyugoro Obata, secretary of the 
New York Japanese Association. 

Committees were appointed and made 
reports on central buying, cooperative 
wholesales, centralized propaganda, la- 
bor unions and cooperation, the coopera- 
tive society employe, the credit union and 
the cooperative store, insurance benefits 
and social feature and uniform book- 
keeping, supervision and control of co- 
operative societies. 

Perhaps the greatest single result of 
the conference was the permanent or- 
ganization of the Cooperative Societies 
of the Eastern States, which is now well 
under way. 

At the annual meeting of the Coopera- 
tive League of America Dr. James P, 
Warbasse was reelected as president and 
the writer secretary. Various methods 
of extending consumers’ cooperation were 
discussed. Scott H. PErky. 


INDUSTRY AND EYESIGHT 


N the preventing of accidents to 

the eye in factories and the avoid- 
ance of eye hazards in industry the work 
of the National Committee for the Pree 
vention of Blindness has focused: the 
past year, as it did upon the spreading 
menace of trachoma the year before, and 
on the immediate problem of babies’ 
sore eyes in the first year of its organi+ 
zation as a national body. 
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Gordon L. Berry, field secretary, has 
traveled widely throughout the country, 
studying this industrial problem and the 
various devices in operation for the safe- 
ty of workmen. He showed a moving 
picture film, lent for the occasion by the 
United States Steel Corporation, which 
illustrated not only the devices and their 
use but the practical service of the safety 
manager and the cooperation of the men 
themselves in avoiding accidents. 

Because the problem of blindness is 
international, pictures were shown by 
Dr. George B. Fryer, of Shanghai, of the 
school with which he is connected in 
finding and training the blind children 
of China—pictures of the transformation 
from dirt and desolation to happiness 
and eagerness in their work, especially 
in athletics and manual training. ‘The 
poses showed the blind boys in groups 
and the complete balance with which 
they stood in high positions or on one 
another’s shoulders in a “pyramid.” 
More than ten thousand persons are 
saved from blindness every year by med- 
ical missionaries in China, Dr. Fryer 
said. ‘The Chinese know nothing to do 
for themselves by way of prevention. 


SOCIAL EFFICIENCY 
ITH New York buried under a 


foot of snow, and with the mer- 
cury hovering in the neighborhood of 
zero, Federal Fuel Administrator Gar- 
field came to New York from Washing- 
ton last week to tell of the efforts being 
made by the Fuel Administration to 
prevent the industrial demands of the 
war from causing the domestic consu- 
mer to suffer because of his inability to 
get fuel. It was at the second session 
of the two-day meeting of the Academy 
of Political Science of New York city 
dealing with the Economic Conditions of 
Winning the War. Dr. Garfield pointed 
out the extraordinary demands imposed 
on our industry by the war, and showed 
that the task of fuel administration in- 
volves the most complex and puzzling 
problems of production, transportation 
and distribution, and that we have had 
to improvise machinery to meet these 
problems in a comprehensive way. 


The necessity for organized and co- 
operative action by all classes of the peo- 
ple was emphasized by all the speakers 
throughout the meeting. | However 
great the unfairness of some of our ex- 
isting social arrangements in peace 
times, the war puts an extraordinary 
strain upon them. In the process of 
adjusting those arrangements to the new 
demands, some features of their unfair- 
ness may conceivably be removed. ‘The 
great system of soldiers and sailors, com- 
pensation, indemnity and insurance de- 
signed to prevent the war, so far as pos- 
sible, from lowering the living stand- 
ards in the homes of millions of men at 
the front, is an example of the oppor- 


tunity for constructive work which the 
war has brought. Prof. L. S. Rowe of 
the University of Pennsylvania and 
Julia C. Lathrop, head of the Children’s 
Bureau, described this work in detail. 
For the payment of government allow- 
ances alone, the law appropriates one 
hundred and forty-one million dollars. 
The civilian relief-work of the Ameri- 
can Red Cross and the operations of the 
Training Camp Activities Commission 
represent further efforts to minimize 
the social wreckage that has in the past 
been inevitably incident to war. W. 
Frank Persons and Raymond B. Fosdick 
discussed in suggestive fashion these ac- 
tivities. 

The war has shown all the belligerent 
countries the necessity of securing full 
cooperation of labor and capital in or- 
der to insure maximum production. This 
is an immediate war problem, but its 
implications stretch far into the future. 
The significant experiments being made 
by the government to work out a satis- 
factory scheme of labor relation in the 
shipbuilding industry was described by 
V. Everit Macy, chairman .of the Ship- 
building Labor Adjustment Board. 
““The experience of the board,” said Mr. 
Macy, “shows the imperative necessity 
for the creation of similar boards so 
that there may be established a govern- 
ment policy covering the industry of 
the country for the period of the war.” 
If we succeed in developing a policy for 
the war period based on the mutual 
agreement of all parties concerned, we 
are not likely to abandon it when the 
war is over. We are only at the begin- 
ning of those readjustments in the labor 
field that already, across the Atlantic, 
give promise of remaking the industrial 
life of England when the war is over. 
The addresses of Trade Commissioner 
Davies and Hugh Frayne gave further 
evidence of the importance of this ques- 
tion and of the government action re- 
quired to meet it. 

Another social lesson of the war re- 
peatedly urged by such speakers as 
Dwight W. Morrow, Frederic A. De- 
lano, Basil B. Blackett of the British 
Treasury and others was the necessity 
of individual and community thrift in 
order to release for government produc- 
tion the largest possible proportion of 
the country’s economic power. The war 
savings Campaign is just in its beginning 
in this country. In placing their re- 
sources at the disposal of the govern- 
ment, it is possible that our people may 
learn lessons of common action for com- 
mon ends that can be turned to good 
account for the constructive tasks of 
peace. It was the maintenance of living 
standards despite the stress of war, and 
the possible achievements of united ac- 
tion by a free people, that were chiefly 
emphasized in this war-time program. 
The papers read at the meeting will be 
published in the next number of the 
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Proceedings of the Academy of Politi- 
cal Science, which will appear within a 
month. 

Henry R. Mussey. 


SUFFRAGE AND INDUSTRY 


OW organizing for suffrage and 
the entrance of women into indus- 
try react upon each other and impart 
a stiffening effect to the whole “‘fem- 
inist’? movement, especially in war time, 
came to the surface more than once at 
the forty-ninth annual convention of the 
National American Woman Suffrage 
Association in Washington last week. 
The economic exigencies of war seem 
to form a springboard from which the 
woman’s suffrage movement is leaping 
to fulfillment. Woman’s national en- 
franchisement is imminent in England, 
is pledged in France and Russia, and 
hoped for in America. Energies hith- 
erto expended in narrow propagandist 
channels, are now being released for 
more fundamental work. 

The Woman’s Industrial Committee 
under the English Ministry of Recon- 
struction, is made up of women of the 
suffrage parties. In France the Alliance 
Francaise pour la Suffrage de Femmes 
has’ secured the establishment of can- 
teens and nurseries in all the munition 
plants and is working for the protection 
of the industrial standards of the wo- 
men. One of the new and most impor- 
tant functions of the woman suffrage 
organizations is indicated in a resolu- 
tion adopted at the convention last 
week, urging its members to make every 
effort to secure equal pay for equal 
work. A Committee on Protection of 
Women’s Work was created last April 
by the national board of the suffrage 
party, with the avowed purpose of fur- 
thering the organization of women in 
industry. 

Last spring the Committee on Pro- 
tection of the Suffrage Party here started 
the investigation of the government Bu- 
reau of Printing and Engraving, where 
girls were working twelve hours a day, 
seven days a week, for from $500 to 
$700 a year. With Congresswoman 
Rankin’s assistance it secured a speedy 
curtailment of hours for equal work. 

The convention brought out clearly 
that, however indirectly, woman’s suf- 
frage parties organized for political 
ends only are helping women in indus- 
try today while in turn the whole so- 
called ‘‘Feminist” .movement is being 
furthered by/the economic needs of na- 
tions at war. 


ONING Commissioners have been 

appointed in Philadelphia, St. 
Louis, Newark and other cities, to work 
out zoning plans on the lines of the 
New York plan, members of the Ameri- 
can City Planning Institute learned at 
a recent meeting held in that city. 
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NATIONAL PROHIBITION ON 
THE WAY 


ROHIBITION for all parts of the 
United States, continental and terri- 
torial, is looked forward to now as only 
a matter of time—perhaps of so short a 
time as three years. -On Monday the 
House passed the constitutional amend- 


ment by a vote of 282 to 128. And on - 


Tuesday the Senate accepted, by a vote 
of 47 to 8, the House measure, which 
differed from its own, passed during the 
special session, only. in the provision of 
seven instead of six years for ratification 
by the states. 

To become law, the amendment must 
now be accepted by three-quarters of the 
state legislatures, or thirty-six. Prohi- 
bition forces feel certain of carrying 
twenty-four of these and reasonably sure 
of three or four more, so that the issue 
narrows down to eight or nine states. 
Their tactics are reported to have been 
planned in advance, with some attention 
to be paid to all legislatures, a great deal 
of attention to the doubtful ones and the 
big fight to be made in the states, mostly 
in the Northeast, now overwhelmingly 
wet. 

The plan had been determined before 
the vote in Congress, on the theory that 
a decision could not be won so long as 
large and very populous areas remained 
unconvinced; the way to win was to 
carry the campaign into the wet strong- 
holds and make it a matter of both edu- 
cational propaganda and practical poli- 
tics. The wisdom of this course has been 
justified already in the minds of prohi- 
bitionists by the vote in the House this 
week. Of the 129 members from the 
four states—New York, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio and Illinois—of largest population, 
largest immigrant and industrial groups 
(supposed to be against prohibition) and 
xreatest economic stake in the liquor 
business, 59 voted against the amend- 
ment and 70 for it. Any one of these 
delegations could, by itself, have de- 
feated the measure. “Their action gives, 
to the prohibitionists, an indication of 
the temper of the state legislators and 
»f the great body of their constituents, 


whose minds have been clarified on the 
subject by the war-time discussion of the 
waste and social cost of alcohol. 

The contest is by no means won, and 
now reaches out into every district in the 
United States from which a member of 
a state legislature is elected. “Thirteen 


states voting “no” can defeat it. The 
liquor interests will undoubtedly fight to 
the end, and they will have on their side 
those others who do not believe in regu- 
lation by the federal government, how- 
ever little they may relish the company. 

The form of opposition is expected to 
follow that used the past week in large 
newspaper advertisements by the United 
States. Brewers’ Association—that the 
use of beer and light wines constitutes 
the true temperance, that prohibition 
does not prohibit, that the sparsely settled 
states are forcing the measure down the 
throats of their unwilling big neighbors. 
The publicity sheets of the Wholesale 
Liquor Dealers’ Association take a more 
positive stand and argue, on the basis of 
quotations from various men returned 
from the war, that alcohol is a good 
thing and that the splendid physique 
and morale of the armies prove it. 

The text of the amendment prohibits 
“the manufacture, sale or transportation 
of intoxicating liquors within, the im- 
portation thereof into, or the exportation 
thereof from the United States and all 
territory subject to the jurisdiction 
thereof, for beverage purposes.’ Con- 
gress and the states are given concurrent 
power of enforcement. 
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“HIS GOD BE WITH HIM, AND 
LET HIM GO UP TO 
JERUSALEM” 


T is difficult, without a large draft 

upon the inspired words of the pro- 
phets, to do justice to the joy which, this 
festival of Chanukah, has entered every 
Jewish synagog and every Jewish home. 
The twentieth anniversary of the first 
Zionist congress at Basle finds the Jews 
of the world united in purpose. ‘There 
is sorrow and suffering in every land 
which Jews have made their home; the 
sword of war has added new wounds 
to the bitter pains of agelong exile. But 
a great new hope is giving new courage. 
And with the new courage there has 
come a new sense of fellowship which is 
permeating the social as well as the re- 
ligious life of the race. 

In the great drive of American Jewry 
for a $10,000,000 fund for war relief and 
Jewish welfare work in army and navy, 
men and women of every class and of 
every distinct group have participated. 
The brilliant finish of this campaign in 
New York this week, with its splendid 
over-subscription, has not only upheld 
the best traditions of Jewish generosity, 
but has added a new chapter to the his- 
tory of that people’s philanthropy. 

“T have never witnessed anything like 
this campaign,” says Jacob H. Schiff, 
chairman of the committee in charge. 
“Fifty-two years ago, when I came to 
this country, I don’t believe the com- 
bined wealth of American Jewry was 
equal to $5,000,000 [the New York 
city quota]. See where we have arrived ; 
see where unity and strength have 
brought us. For this could never have 
been obtained if we had not been united. 
See now what we can do if we work to- 
gether, trusting one another and having 
confidence in one another.” 

The bulk of the subscriptions came 
from people with moderate income, but 
one of the most significant features of 
the campaign was the widespread sup- 
port given it by the workers in shop and 
factory. This cooperation for a great 
human purpose has its counterpart in 
the cooperation of the Jews in the allied 
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and neutral countries for a_ practical 
political object held in common by Zion- 
ists, and by those Jews in every land 
who place loyalty to their adopted coun- 
try before the furtherance of separate 
nationalist aims. 

The capture of the Holy City of Bir- 
ushalayim by the British army not only 
portends the possibility of a great au- 
tonomous Jewish settlement and satis- 
fies the craving for a home land for the 
many thousands who take literally the 
daily prayer for the return from exile, 
but for all it ends the bitterness of an 
oppressive dominion, over two thousand 
years old, of the birthplace and shrine 
of their religion. 

Abrogation of ‘Turkish autocracy 
alone and the establishment of a juster 
government of the Holy Land under 
British dominion, would have been 
hailed the world over as a deliverance 
from a great evil. But the promptitude 
and fullness of the promises made by 
the British government, through Foreign 
Secretary Arthur J. Balfour, for the 
reconstitution in Palestine of a Jewish 
national home, has had an even more 
striking effect. It has justified the 
statesmanship of leading Jews in the 
allied countries in trusting the fairness 
and goodwill of their- governments 
rather than embark upon a threatening 
separatist policy which might have ham- 
pered seriously the world alliance of 
democracy in its struggle against the up- 
holders of the old régime. 

The first concrete step taken by Jew- 
ish Americans to facilitate a peaceful con- 
quest of Palestine after the present war 
was a conference of leading Zionists 
held in Baltimore on Sunday. It was 
decided to raise an international Pal- 


estine Restoration Fund of $100,000,- 


000, $85,000 towards which was 
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“WE ARE FREE BUT—HUNGRY” 


raised within a few minutes, and the 
first $1,000,000 of which is to be col- 
lected in two months. A cable received 
from London states that medical relief 
work in Jerusalem may commence im- 
mediately. ‘The Hadassah, the women’s 
Zionist organization in this country, 
and other agencies will cooperate with- 
in the next few weeks to get together, 
if possible, a full medical and nursing 
unit to begin work in Palestine at once. 

The capture of Jerusalem has not 
only brought nearer the ideal of a Jew- 
ish state, it has not only directed into 
constructive channels the politics of lead- 
ing Jewish thinkers which in the past, 
deprived of a direct objective, have fre- 
quently been too academic and charged 
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THE RETURN TO JERUSALEM 
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with elements of dissension; but recen 
utterances of men previously at odds o 

fundamental principles show a new tren 

towards union by making more promi 
nent in public discussion the immediat 

needs of social and religious realign- 
ment. 

There is an earnest desire that in the 
new Palestine there shall be created not 
merely another autonomous state with 
national aspirations of its own but a 
commonwealth of the most modern con- 
stitution, embodying in its economic 
structure and social life the promise 
which, at this time of year, also fills 
all Christian hearts: “On earth peace, 
good will toward men.” 


A NATIONAL PROGRAM FOR 
CHILD WELFARE 


HE public school teacher is gener- 

ally accepted as a desirable and im- 
portant person in our community life. 
That public-health nurses should be re- 
garded as equally important and be 
given a similar official status is, in brief, 
one of the recommendations of Julia 
C. Lathrop, chief of the Children’s 
Bureau of the United States Depart- 
meni of Labor, who outlines a program 
of war-time protection for children 
and mothers in her fifth annual report, 
just published. 

A plan for enabling every American 
mother to have the care she needs when 
her baby is born is proposed by Miss 
Lathrop. The need for this she puts 
pointedly in the following paragraph: 

New Zealand in 1916 reports an infanw 
mortality rate of 50.05, while the United 
States in 1915 reports an infant mortality 
rate of 100 for the birth-registration area. 
and the most favorable rate for a state i§ 
that of 70 for Minnesota. Of the ten states 
in the birth-registration area in 1915, six 
have rates more than double New Zealand’s: 
Can this country begin a more humane anc 
reasonable public duty than to recognize it= 
responsibility for the care of all its mothers 
and children? Can we afford to disregard 
the experience of other countries? Why 
should not Minnesota enter the race with 
New Zealand? 

The New Zealand Year Book fo» 
1916 exhibits no increase of infant mor’, 
tality thus far in war-time, says Miss. 
Lathrop. Moreover, the rates of tha® 
country have for a number of years beer: 
markedly lower than those of the Aus: 
tralian commonwealth. In seeking the 
reasons for this difference Miss Lathrop 
found that the New Zealand govern 
ment, in cooperation with the Societ 
for the Health of Women and Chil 
dren, carries on an elaborate scheme 0} 
practical and educational measures t# 
lessen infant mortality, while the gow 
ernment of the Australian common 
wealth pays a cash allowance of five 
pounds to the mother when the child i 


born. New Zealand’s success, shy 
says, shows the superiority of he 
methods. , 


The report quotes again the oft-re- 
peated figures that 15,000 mothers die 
each year in the United States from con- 
ditions caused by child-birth and that 
300,000 children die under five years 
of age. Some, at least, of this mortality, 
says Miss Lathrop, can be saved through 
public effort. She advocates federal ap- 
propriations to the states in aid of ma- 
ternity and infant protection, in line 
with the aid now being granted under 
the Smith-Lever act for agricultural ex- 
tension work. ‘This act allots certain 
sums annually to each state and these 
sums increase each year until a max- 
imum is reached. Only states comply- 
ing with the terms of the act may re- 
ceive this money. In like manner, says 
Miss Lathrop, the federal government 
might well grant appropriations in aid 
of maternity and infant protection ‘“‘to 
be distributed in local areas where in- 
vestigation shows need and where con- 
tributions are duly authorized from state 
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and county funds in such proportions 
to the federal fund as may be deter- 
mined.” She urges the passage of an 
act by Congress making this possible. 

A program for the protection of ma- 
ternity and infancy, she says, should in- 
clude no less than public-health nurses, 
who shall be available for instruction 
and service as are the public-school 
teacher and other public officers; in- 
struction in schools and universities, and 
through different forms of extension 
teaching; conference centers at county 
seats or elsewhere; adequate confine- 
ment care; hospital facilities for mothers 
and children. 

An adequate income earned by the 
father of the family, Miss Lathrop de- 
clares, is a sine qua non of safety for 
babies. ‘The studies of the bureau “‘in- 
dicate also the injurious effect upon in- 
fant life when women are obliged to 
leave young babies and go to work and 
when they are obliged to work imme- 


diately before the birth of their chil-_ 


dren. Laws to prevent such work are 
only an apparent remedy. ‘They do 
not prove enforceable in practice, and the 
sheer forbidding of a woman’s earning 
money to eke out an existence may sim- 
ply condemn her and her family to 
greater privation.” 

There is especial need for a program 
such as that outlined above, says Miss 
Lathrop, in rural areas. In the great 
western grazing states, a mother often 
cannot get the care of doctor or nurse 
when her baby is born; the nearest phy- 
sician may live sixty-five miles away. 
This suggests why, she says, although 
the male death rate is greater than the 
female throughout life, rural women 
between twenty and forty-five die at a 
rate nearly equal to that of country 
men. 

Miss Lathrop sums up her entire 
child-welfare program for the United 
States in time of war as follows: 


Four members of this household have joined the American Red Cross. 


is what the Red Cross Service Flag means—it tells how many of each family 
have engaged in this “service of mercy,’ just as the national service flag tells how 


many have been called to the colors. 


It takes one dollar to join. 


Nine million of 


these flags have been sent to the Red Cross chapters for distribution during the 
Christmas membership drive, which, during the week of Dec. 17-24, is expected to 


add ten million to the present five million members of the Red Cross. 


Ten million 


sticker crosses are being distributed, also, to be attached to the flags to show 


additional members in the household. 


“Red Cross membership is the Christmas spirit in terms of action,’ says President 


Wilson in a letter to the American people opening this campaign. 


“Our consciences 


will not let us enjoy the Christmas season tf this pledge of support to our cause and 
the world’s weal is left unfulfilled.” 


I. Public protection of maternity and in- 
fancy. Essentials: (a) Public-health nurses 
and suitable medical attention; (4) the care 
of babies by their own mothers under decent 
home conditions. 

II. Mothers’ care for older children. 

Essentials: (a) Adequate living incomes; 
(b) family allowances for soldiers’ fami- 
lies; mothers’ pensions for civilians; (c) spe- 
cial provision for extraordinary needs, so 
far as required to enable mothers of older 
children to afford the home comfort and pro- 
tection which are the best safeguard against 
delinquency. 

III. Enforcement of all child-labor laws 
and full schooling for all children of school 
age. Standards should be maintained in 
spite of war pressure. 

IV. Recreation for children and youth, 
abundant, decent, protected from any form 
of exploitation. 


THE CHRISTMAS SPIRIT AT 
ELLIS ISLAND 


OCIAL work on Ellis Island is car- 

ried on in two hospitals, in the re- 
ception and waiting rooms and in the 
detention wards. ‘The present popula- 
tion of the island varies from time to 
time with the number of enemy aliens 
received and shipped off south; at a re- 
cent date there were 300 interned Ger- 
mans and about 200 detained immi- 
grants and warrant cases. 

The government service has always 
been supplemented by a great deal of 
voluntary effort in which the different 
churches have taken the foremost part. 
The usefulness of these agents has often 


been marred by mutual jealousy, dupli- 
cation of effort and sectarian strife. Ow- 
ing to the greatly reduced number of 
immigrants and a consequent reduction 
in the missionary staffs, there has re- 
cently been a better mutual understand- 
ing and a more serious endeavor of the 
different church representatives to work 
together. 

A General Committee for -Protestant 
Work on Ellis Island, originally formed 
for the purpose of unifying all Protestant 
missionary and social service work among 
the immigrants, has recently still further 
widened its cooperative scope by inviting 
the Roman Catholic and Jewish repre- 
sentatives to attend its meetings and take 
part in its councils. Father Henry, of 
the Roman Catholic Irish Society, and 
the Rev. Charles P. Tinker, vice-presi- 
dent of the Protestant committee, were 
the leaders of this entente cordiale. 

After a month’s joint meetings, a 
definite plan was adopted, consisting pri- 
marily in the separation of religious work 
from social service. While the former 
is to be continued on strictly denomina- 
tional lines—each church caring for the 
spiritual welfare of its members without 
any attempt at proselytizing other in- 
mates—all material aid and social service 
is to be pooled and every need is to be 
satisfied from a common fund without 
question of religious affiliation. 
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“OH, LORD, I WISH THERE WAS A REAL SANTA CLAUS” 
ORe of the features of the New York Times’ campaign for help for “New 


York’s One Hundred Neediest Cases.” 


The cases are chosen and descrip- 


tions of their plight written by the Charity Organization Society, the Association 
for Improving the Condition of the Poor, the State Charities Aid Association 


and the Brooklyn Bureau of Charities. 


Help takes the form of a monthly 


pension or some other continuing aid in marked contrast to the old-time Christmas 


basket. 


Contributors may give all or part of the money needed for one case, or 


toward a general fund applied to those which bring in the smaller returns. 


In November, seventy-five dollars 
worth of aid was given to immigrants 
recommended by the head matron of 
the government service and a quantity 
of clothes and shoes distributed. It is 
rumored that Santa Claus will visit the 
island this year with an unusually large 
parcel of good cheer and that the lights 
on the Christmas tree will shine more 
brightly than ever. 


POLICEMEN ORGANIZED FOR 
A STRIKE 


HE first week of December saw the 

culmination of a movement on the 
part of the rank and file of Philadelphia 
policemen to improve police conditions 
in the city. Within the last year the 
Patrolmen’s Benevolent and Protective 
Association was incorporated with a 
membership in excess of two-thirds of 
the force. Although the announced pur- 
pose of the new body was to “establish 
a benefit fund, to unite the members 
fraternally, to give moral and material 
aid to deserving members, and to pro- 
mote the welfare of the members of the 
police bureau,” it was not viewed with 
favor by the administrators of police 
affairs and the organization now asserts 
that its members have been subjected to 
petty persecution and in some cases have 
been dismissed solely on account of their 
membership. 

During the fall political campaign the 
association passed resolutions protesting 
against political assessments but the real 
“show-down” came on the election of 
delegates from the various police dis- 
tricts who in turn elect a majority of 


the directors of the semi-private police 
pension fund. ‘The director and as- 
sistant director of public safety are at 
present president and treasurer of the 
fund and its affairs have been shrouded 
with considerable secrecy. “The associa- 
tion put in the field candidates opposed 
to these methods. In electing the new 
delegates, the patrolmen were not per- 
mitted a secret ballot but were forced 
to vote by acclamation in the station 
houses. The considerable number of 
policemen now in the army had in al- 
most all cases left the power of attorney 
to collect their salaries with the officers 
in charge of the districts. This was in- 
terpreted to include a proxy to vote for 
delegates to the police pension fund and 
as such these assumed proxies were 
used by the authorities. In these two 
ways the efforts of the association toward 
an independent board were almost 
thwarted, but it won by a narrow 
margin. 

But the growing irritation and dis- 
satisfaction were brought to a focus and 
the police threatened to move on City 
Hall in a large body to a meeting of 


’ City Councils and to resign forthwith in 


a body. A heavy guard was put on the 
hall and the friends of the policemen 
advised them against a strike for fear 
that it might cause an unfavorable re- 
action of public sentiment which seems 
now to be entirely with the association. 

The police have summed up their 
grievances and demands as follows: Re- 
move politics from police duty; permit 
policemen to elect their own delegates 
to the pension fund as provided by law; 
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abolish open voting for Police Pension 
Fund delegates as adopted to keep 
sergeants and lieutenants friendly to the 
administration in charge of the fund 
books; obtain a full accounting of the 


pension fund and make public all the 


accounts; recognition of the Patrolmen’s 
Benevolent Protective Association by the 


mayor and the Department of Public — 


Safety; increase of salary and the es- 
tablishment of a pay schedule giving 
patrolmen $1,400 a year and sergeants 
$1,600 a year; abolition of the “‘ginks,”’ 
or police spies, detailed to prefer charges 
against patrolmen who refuse to abide 
by political orders; abolition of all po- 
litical assessments; abolition of station- 
house assessments; reorganization of the 
trial system with full publicity of charges 
and open inspection of minutes of trials; 
reorganization of the Police Pension 
Fund system to provide for a president 
chosen by delegates from the ranks of 
the department; retention in the depart- 
ment of men actively associated with the 
organization of the benevolent associa- 
tion. 

They have also passed a resolution 
calling on the mayor to dismiss the 
present director and assistant director 
of public safety and the superintendent 
of the Bureau of Police. They have not 
abandoned their idea of resigning and 
are busily indexing industrial and other 
positions into which the police can be 
quickly transferred, should the au- 
thorities refuse to heed their warning. 
They are also canvassing the one hun- 
dred and thirty some councilmen to see 
what help they can expect from that 
quarter. 


PROPERTY RIGHT IN A NON- 
UNION CONTRACT 


ITH Justices Brandeis, Holmes 
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and Clarke significantly dissent- — 


ing, the Supreme Court of the United 
has handed down a decision 
which upholds the injunctions issued by 
Federal Judge A. G. Dayton of West 
Virginia, restraining the United Mine 
Workers of America and the Flint Glass 
Workers’ Union from attempting to or- 
ganize employes of the Hitchman Coal 
and Coke Company and the Eagle Glass 
Manufacturing Company of that state. 
The Hitchman company has a con- 
tract with its employes providing that 
they will not become members of the 
Mine Workers Union and that they 
will be subject to discharge. if they do 
become members. It is assumed by the 
majority opinion of the Supreme Court 
that this working agreement was estab- 
lished ‘“‘with the free assent” of the em- 
ployes, and that the observance of it 
“was of ‘much importance and value 
both to plaintiff and to its men who had 
voluntarily made the agreement and de- 
sired to continue working under it.” 
The majority of the court took the view 
that this state: of affairs constituted a 
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property right of the employer which 
would justify restraining the efforts of 
any outside body to change it. 

The court held “that plaintiff was 
and is entitled to the good will of its 
employes, precisely as a merchant is en- 
titled to the good will of his cus- 
tomers, although they are under no ob- 
ligation to deal with him; that the value 
of the relation lies in the reasonable 
probability that by properly treating its 
employes and paying them fair wages, 
and avoiding reasonable grounds of 
complaint, plaintiff will be able to re- 
tain them in its employ and to fill va- 
cancies occurring from time to time by 
the employment of other men on the 
“same terms.” 

Because of the existence of this agree- 
ment and the benefits that the court as- 
sumed were enjoyed by both employer 
and employes, “the defendants were 
under a duty to exercise care to refrain 
from unnecessarily injuring the plaintiff, 
yet they deliberately and advisedly se- 
lected that method of enlarging the 
union membership which would inflict 
injury upon plaintiff and its loyal em- 
ployes, by persuading man after man 
to join the union, and, having done so, 
to remain at work, keeping the employer 
in ignorance of their number and iden- 
tity, until so many should have joined 
that by stopping work in a body they 
could coerce the employer and the re- 
maining miners to organize the mines, 
and that the conduct of defendants in 
so doing was unlawful and malicious.” 

It will be noted that the ban of the 
court seems to cover the usual and cus- 
tomary activities of trade unions. 


LABOR STANDARDS SET FOR 
GOVERNMENT WORK 


ECOMMENDATIONS of the 
eight-hour day as an efficiency mea- 
sure and condemnation of overtime as 
something that needs special watching 
in time of war, are outstanding features 
of a general order issued recently by 
General Crozier, chief of ordnance, 
outlining desirable standards of employ- 
ment in arsenals and in shops doing work 
for the government. Since the Ord- 
nance Bureau has no power to compel 
private firms to accept the standards laid 
down, the “order” consists of recom- 
mendations. 
In summarized form the recommenda- 
tions are as follows: A day’s work 
should not exceed the customary hours 
in the particular establishment or in 
the community, and should not be longer 
than ten hours for an adult workman, 
or eight hours for a child between 14 
and 16 years of age. For women, an 
effort should be made to restrict the 
working day to eight hours. In contin- 
uous industries there should be an eight- 
hour shift. Overtime should be reduced 
to the lowest possible terms. A _ half- 
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holiday on Saturday is recommended 
for all and is considered an absolute es- 
sential for women. One day of rest in 
seven should be a universal and invari- 
able rule. 

The wage rates prevailing in the in- 
dustry and in the locality should not be 
lowered, and in fixing the scale the cost 
of living and the increased price of neces- 
sities should be taken into considera- 
tion. 

“The need of preserving and creating 
methods of joint negotiations between 
employers and employes is especially 
great in the light of the critical points 
of controversy which may arise in a time 
like the present. Existing channels 
should be preserved and new ones opened 
if required, to provide easier access for 
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discussion between an employer and his 
employes over controversial points.” 

Shop conditions should be such as to 
minimize the danger from fire, accident 
and occupational disease. “The recom- 
mendation covers adequate lighting, 
heating, and ventilation, and the pro- 
vision of sanitary and accessible toilets. 

Special recommendations for women 
include the prohibition of night work; 
a break for meal-time every four and 
one-half hours, and a rest period of 
ten minutes in the middle of each work- 
ing period. At least thirty minutes 
should be allowed for a meal, and this 
time should be lengthened to forty-five 
minutes or an hour if the working day 
exceeds eight hours. For women who sit 
at their work, seats with backs should 
be provided, for women who stand at 
work, seats should be available, and 
their use permitted at regular intervals. 
The maximum weight that a woman 
should be required to lift repeatedly 
should be twenty-five pounds. Regard- 
ing the replacement of men by women, 
it is urged that care be taken to make 
sure that the task is adapted to the 
strength of the woman, and the pay 
should be the same where equivalent 
service is rendered, 

‘The recommendations for the employ- 
ment of children correspond to the re- 
quirements of the federal child-labor 
law. 


COLONEL ROOSEVELT ON 
THE MOONEY CASE 


NEW sensation has developed in 
the Mooney case. One of the 
witnesses who identified the defendants 
before the grand jury which indicted 
them, has now made affidavit that_her 
identifications were false and that they 
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THE SPIRIT OF MARTIN LUTHER SPEAKS TO 
KARL LIEBKNECHT 


Ore man before a throne of insolence, 
Undaunted by the menace of its might 
Thou standest forth, today, as, long ago, 

I stood defiant of the threats of Rome; 
Within thy prison-walls a spirit dwells 


Kin to my spirit; 


valiant with the valor 


Of Martin Luther; and within thy soul 
I see my flaming courage flash with fire. 


Many that bear my name, and call themselves 
Followers of my liberating might, 

Today, in sycophantic cowardice, 

Deny the spirit and betray the soul 

Of all I strove to be and leave behind; 


But thou—though bearing not my name, 


though much 


That I held sacred is incredible to thee— 
Art my disciple, heir to all my faith. 


Brother in arms! 


By right of dauntless soul, 


By right of comradeship in freedom’s cause, 

I charge thee, as thou knowest naught of fear, 
Tear down the falsehood sheltered by my name! 
Deny my creed, made false by newer truth! 
DENY IT IN MY NAME! that there may be 
One voice, within the land I loved, to speak 

The Word that comes with living power from God! 


were made in the expectation of receiv- 
ing financial and other rewards. 

The affidavit intimates that other wit- 
messes were moved by the same _ in- 
fluences and states that conferences were 
held between these witnesses and repre- 
sentatives of the district attorney’s office 
for the purpose of coaching them in their 
testimony. It is stated that the reason 
for making the affidavit at this time is 
that an alleged promise made to’ the wit- 
ness that her husband, who is now in 
the penitentiary, would receive a par- 
don has not been fulfilled. The affida- 
vit was a part of the evidence placed be- 
fore the President’s Mediation Commis- 
sion during its recent inquiry into the 
Mooney case. 

Many Californians, some of whom 
have been prominent in the Progressive 
Party, have written letters or sent tele- 
grams to Theodore Roosevelt protesting 
against his telegram to District At- 
torney Fickert, in which he stated that 
the issue in the campaign for Mr. 
Fickert’s recall was that between “pa- 
triotism and anarchy.” ‘The Rev. Paul 
Smith, active in the anti-vice campaign 
in San Francisco, sent a letter of protest 
in behalf of himself and a large number 
of other San Francisco clergymen. Mr. 
Roosevelt’s reply to Mr. Smith was as 
follows: , 

I am sorry to say that all the informa- 
tion I have is to the effect that the excellent 
gentlemen connected with your league are 
being used simply as a shield behind which 
the enemies of Americanism, the friends of 
Germany, and the advocates of anarchy and 
disorder, can punish Mr. Fickert, because he 
has had the courage to attack the assassins 
who committed wholesale murder of inno- 


cent people with dynamite. It seems per- 
fectly clear that it is Mr. Fickert’s activities 
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in endeavoring to hunt down the dynamiters 
who planned, connived at, approved, or car- 
ried out the murder on Preparedness Day, 
that is responsible for the effort to recall him. 
Unquestionably there are good men who 
have been led into supporting the movement 
for what seemed to them proper reasons. 
But they did not initiate the movement. Nor 
will their causes benefit by its success. If 
Mr. Fickert is recalled it will not have the 
slightest effect in any city in the Union upon 
the enforcement of the law in the manner in 
which you are interested; it will, however, 
be hailed with exultation by every dynamiter 
and anarchist, by every pro-German and 
professional pacifist, by the I. W. W. and 
all the sympathizers with disorder and all 
the enemies of the United States. 


In his reference to “assassins” and 
“dynamiters” Colonel Roosevelt seems 
to assume that guilt has been fastened 
unmistakably upon those five defendants 
whom Mr. Fickert “attacked.” As a 
matter of fact, two of them have been 
acquitted. 


SHALL THE POST OFFICE 
MEN HAVE UNIONS? 


HAT it is unpatriotic for postal em- 

ployes to try to get their wages in- 
creased to meet the high cost of living; 
that the “gag rule,” denying to federal 
employes the right of petition to Con- 
gress should be restored, and that the 
unions in the postal service should be 
destroyed, are Postmaster-General Bur- 
leson’s outstanding recommendations to 
Congress concerning labor in his de- 
partment. 

In his annual report, just issued, Mr. 
Burleson explains that “the department 
feels constrained from a sense of public 
duty to again call attention” to the ac- 
tivity of some of the unions of postal 
employes. His indictment against them 
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is specific and has several counts. 
These organizations 


First: 
“maintain repre-_ 


sentatives in Washington for the pur-_ 
pose of influencing legislation and pre- | 
senting grievances, many of which are~ 
imaginary. By distorting and misrepre- | 


senting the facts they encourage disre- 


spect for the administrative officer, dis- 


loyalty to the service, and make the main- 
tenance of discipline extremely difficult.” 


Second: The organizations to which 


the postal employes belong “hold na-~ 
tional and state conventions and many 


of them publish journals. The time of 


q 


vf 
these conventions and the space in these , 


f 


journals are devoted almost entirely to 


matters of selfish interest. 


The interests 


of the postal employes should not be — 


absolutely selfish. “To be sure, we are 


all naturally prone to be more vigilant 
in behalf of our own individual interests | 
than in those of another, but the im- | 
provement of our employer’s weal ought ' 


to bring advancement of our own con- 


ditions, and such has been the case in | 


postal has 


Third: Despite the fact that we are ’ 


at war and the necessity of sacrifice in 
every quarter, “it is regrettable to state 
that the organized postal employes are, 
making many selfish demands and insist- 
ing that they shall not be required or 
permitted to work in excess of the usual | 


number of hours; also that their salaries 
be permanently increased, although they_ 


are justly compensated, receiving more 
than three times as much as those fight-~ 
ing in the trenches.” 

Fourth: Because of the affiliation of | 
the postal employes with outside organi- 
zations, they have “become bold” and 
have threatened to strike. 


service in a body. In this case, they | 
were promptly indicted and eee | 
in federal courts.” 


“While strikes in the postal service 
may be averted for the time being,” con-~ 


tinues the report, “yet they will inevit- 


ably come and the public will then be 
brought face to face with a most serious 
situation, one which will be a menace . 


to our government.” 

Mr. Burleson is not, however, op- 
posed to organization of postal employes, 
if they are of the right kind. “They 
should be permitted to form organiza- 
tions,” he affirms, “for their social and | 
mutual welfare, and appear before com- 
mittees in Congress when requested, and 
give any information concerning the pos- 
tal service of which they may have 
knowledge; but the forming of organi- 
zations for other purposes, such as in- 
terfering with the discipline and ad- 


ministration of the service, the control | 


of the election of persons nominated for? 
public office, or enactment of legislation 
for their selfish interests and not for the 


| 


To prove his 
assertion of the growing menace of the 
strike the postmaster-general states that , 
“in one case they actually did so by ten- 
dering their resignations and leaving the’ 
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velfare of the public, should cease.” Or- 
anizations for selfish purposes may be 
lecessary in private employment, the 
ostmaster-general concedes, but in the 
vase of government employes, “the situ- 
tion is essentially different. . . . They 
tan always depend upon public opinion 
to insure their enjoyment of their full 
rights under their employment.” 

On the same day that the report of 
the postmaster-general was made public, 
a statement in reply was sent to the 
papers by Thomas F. Flaherty, of the 
National Federation of Postal Employes. 
Mr. Flaherty defends the effort of the 
post office employes to get more pay, on 
the ground of the increased cost of liv- 
ing, and states that the present wage 
scale for clerks and city letter-carriers 
was fixed ten years ago. He asks the 
public to contrast the attitude of the 
postmaster-general with that of the 
secretary of war, “who has insisted that 
private employers with munition con- 
tracts from the government observe the 
eight-hour day and take into consid- 
eration increased living costs in fixing 
compensation.” 

The postal employes have no intention 
of going on strike, Mr. Flaherty de- 
clares. Indeed, if they were not “strike 
proof, Mr. Burleson’s lack of under- 
standing of their needs would have pre- 
cipitated one long ago.” 

“It took a quarter of a century of 
agitation,’ Mr. Flaherty states, “for the 
post office clerks to get an eight-hour 
day and a weekly rest law, and twenty 
years to get a wage classification law. 
They now have no sick leave, no retire- 
ment law to protect the superannuates, 
no Saturday half holidays and no wage 
or time differential for nightwork. 
Moreover, the postal employes were the 
only group of government employes ex- 
cluded from the 5 and 10 per cent wage 

increases voted other federal workers 
by the sixty-fourth Congress. This was 
due, in a large part, to the fact that Mr. 
Burleson lobbied in person against these 
Increases: 2 
“Tt is a significant fact that more pos- 
tal employes have been unionized in the 
past year of Mr. Burleson’s administra- 
tion than in all the previous years since 
Benjamin Franklin established the pos- 
tal service. City letter carriers to the 
number of 34,000 have affiliated, 20,000 
post office clerks have asked for a charter, 
14,000 railway clerks have voted to come 
into the American Federation of Labor 
and the Rural Carriers’ Association will 
vote on the proposition at their next con- 
vention.” Mr. Flaherty ascribes this 
increase in union membership to the 
labor policies of Mr. Burleson. 

In conclusion, Mr. Flaherty says: 
“To deny to the men in the ranks the 
right to maintain and conduct their own 
organizations and to have a voice in the 
management of the service is to deny the 
advantages of that democracy which 


q 
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should at least be safe in our largest gov- 
ernmental agency. Conversely, to per- 
mit Mr. Burleson to smash the postal 
organizations or prostitute their purposes 
by dominating them is to establish a gov- 
ment autocracy as despotic in operation 
as the Prussianism we have set out to 
destroy. A Burlesonized postal service 
means industrial disfranchisement for a 
quarter of a million wage-earners.” 


POOLING THE RESULTS OF 
RESEARCH 


OME forty research bureaus have, 
at the recent convention in Detroit, 
established a national Conference of 
Governmental Research as an experience 
exchange which may be of great benefit 
to any city which contemplates changes 
in the municipal charter or new methods 
of transacting the city’s business. 
There was already in existence an 
organization of citizen research agencies, 
but this excluded university research 
bureaus and bureaus maintained from 
public funds. The new organization has 
an individual membership, so that any 
person or body interested in improving 


— 


Ch or rns Aid 
ChristnasCarolers 
of fdelrorl 


SC popular were the Christmas carolers 
sent out last year by the Children’s 
Aid Society of Detroit that a new organi- 
gation, the Children’s Aid Christmas 
Carolers, has been formed, with the Rev. 
Eugene Rodman Shipper as president. 
Two hundred and fifty parties of ten ora 
dozen youngsters each, in charge of adults, 
will go out this Christmas eve, most of 
them drawn from the Sunday schools. 
One caroler, perhaps the littlest tot, will 
carry a scrip or bag, for it is written in 
the Wassail Song, which is included in the 
booklet whose cover is reproduced above: 


“We have a little purse 

Made of ratching leather skin; 

We. want some of your small change 
To line it well within.” 


The “small change” thus collected will 
go to the Children’s Aid Society for its 
work among homeless and neglected 
children. 
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the administrative methods of govern- 
ment may both benefit from its work and 
contribute to it. 

The executive committee proposes fur- 
ther to correlate the work of individual 
agencies by means of a periodical journal 
of limited circulation which will carry 
a statement of work under way or com- 
pleted by each organization; group con- 
ferences which will be. conducted by 
correspondence, with occasional meet- 
ings and which will deal with such sub- 
jects as budgets, accounting, street clean- 
ing, street construction, public health, 
etc.; a practical, mandatory exchange 
where all reports not of a confidential 
nature may be secured by any interested 
organization or individual; the publica- 
tion of certain fundamental reports 
which will have a general rather than 
a local application; and a clearing house 
for specialists, so that organizations may 
profit by the loan of experienced men 
connected with others. 

The president of the conference for 
the next year is Otto Kirchner, president 
of the Detroit Bureau of Governmental 
Research; the vice-president, Bruce 
Cornwall, president of the San Francisco 
bureau; the secretary and treasurer, Le- 
roy E. Snyder, director of the Rochester 
Bureau of Municipal Research. F. L. 
Olson and R. P. Farley, directors re- 
spectively of the Minneapolis, and 
Winnipeg Bureaus of Municipal Re- 
search, were elected trustees. 

One of the immediate practical re- 
sults of this conference will be that it 
will make unnecessary the many costly 
“Sunkets” of aldermen to ascertain how 
other cities have tackled some particular 
task which they have to face, and in 
some cases the equally costly employ- 
ment.of expert advisers. But much 
more important promises to be the 
economy to be effected by the avoidance 
of costly mistakes through lack of ade- 
quate knowledge and accessible ex- 
perience. 


TRAINING CIVILIAN WAR 
WORKERS 


HE demands for trained volunteer 

and paid helpers in civilian war 
service have brought about an effective 
cooperation between the agencies need- 
ing them andthe Chicago School of 
Civics and Philanthropy. For the Red 
Cross ,Home Service Department, to 
head up which Katherine M. 
Briggs has been temporarily drafted 
away from the United Charities of Chi- 
cago, the school has had 231 in training 
for emergency war relief. At the in- 
itiative and with the active support of 
the Chicago Federation of Settlements, 
a class of forty-eight is being instructed 
in the ways settlement workers can co- 
operate with war-work agencies. ‘The 
Home Charities Committee of the State 
Council of Defense is also cooperating 
in securing and utilizing students. 


SoZ 


The return of soldiers and sailors 
blinded or otherwise incapacited for their 
former occupations is being anticipated 
by the Illinois Society for Mental Hy- 
giene in extending the work of its oc- 
cupational department, which now bears 
the title of the Henry B. Favill School 
of Occupations in token of the late Dr. 
Favill’s helpful interest in occupational 
reeducation. Supplementing the train- 
ing for handcraft teaching, the school 
will give candidates for this professional 
work special instruction in medical and 
psychopathic problems to be met by the 
social worker in industrial hygiene, in- 
stitutional management and the princi- 
ples of case work. 

Emphasis will also be placed upon the 
psychology and direction of play with 
special reference to the classes of dis- 
abled or defective people to be dealt 
with. ‘Chus it is hoped not only to pre- 
pare in advance for reeducating blinded 
and crippled soldiers and sailors, but-also 
to meet the increasing demand _ for 
nurses, attendants and teachers especially 
equipped for the occupational training 
of the inmates of jails, reformatories 
and state hospitals for the insane, one 
thousand of whom are officially reported 
to be able to profit by this varied train- 
ing, the therapeutic value of which is 
emphasized by the state alienist and the 
state criminologist in their demands for 
trained helpers in these educational lines. 

Protective work with girls now un- 
dertaken on a national scale by the Na- 
tional Council of Defense under the 
supervision of Raymond B. Fosdick and 


of vodka. 
was true. He said: 
with prohibition. 


to disturb it. 
times poisons. 


I said to him: 
He replied: 


best possible laws. bi 
our present Russian prohibition. 


facilities. 
the people thoroughly. 


is the heart of the trouble. 


prohibition forever.” 


New York, December 4. 


very much in favor of our present prohibition. 
Of course, there are still small quantities of drugs, and some- 

But the harm of these is very small and utterly negligible 
when compared with the great harm frequently done by vodka.” 

“Your father was not a prohibitionist.” 

“That is not exactly true. 
ernments, but if a government had to be, then he believed it should make the 
Had he been alive today he would certainly be in favor of 
I should like you to add that far from our 
present troubles having anything to do with the shutting down of beer, wine 
and distilled liquor, they would have been a great deal worse if the people 
had been able to get at these forms of alcoholic beverages. 

“The troubles in Russia today, in my opinion, are mainly due to famine. 
It is not that we have not enough food, but that we have not transportation 
We haven’t engines, we haven't trains to get the food around to 
The armies really are in places pretty much without 
food, and armies have got to be fed to last, you know. That, in my opimon, 
That is what makes the great cry for peace—the 
spots in Russia that are being ravished by famine. 

“But prohibition is a blessing. All thoughtful Russians understand this, and 
in no way has it set back the progress of Russia. 
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A PRAYER FOR GERMANY 


Gee Thy Blessing, O Father, to the people of that great and fair land, with 
Strengthen the hands of the wise and just, who 


whose rulers we are at war. 


follow charity and look for justice and freedom, among them as among us. 
away the evil passions of hatred, suspicion and the fever of war, among them as 
Relheve and comfort the anxious, the bereaved, the sick and tormented, 


among us. 


and all the pale host of sufferers, among them as among us. 
industry, loving-kindness and simplicity of the common people and all the men of 
Forgive the cruelty, the ambition, the foolish 
pride, the heartless schemes, of which the world’s rulers have been guilty. Teach 
us everywhere to repent and to amend. Help us so to use our present afiliations, 
which come from us and not from Thee, that we may build on the ruins of our evil 
Grant that, united in a good understanding with these 
who are now become our enemies, though they are our brethren in Christ, they and 
we may establish a new order, wherein the nations may live together in trust and 
fellowship, in the emulation of great achievements and the rivalry of good deeds, 
truthful, honest and just in our dealings one with another, and following in all 
things the standard of the Son of Man, whom we have denied, and put to shame, 
and crucified afresh upon the Calvary of our battle-ground. Amen. 


BISHOP GORE, OF OXFORD, ENGLAND. 


good heart, among them as among us. 


past a firm and lasting peace. 


Maude E. Miner, and with the coop- 
eration of state councils of defense and 
local protective agencies, has suddenly 
increased the demand for trained and 
disciplined helpers. To furnish the Chi- 
cago quota, the School of Civics, in co- 
operation with the Juvenile Protective 
Association and the Department of the 
State Council of Defense for the Main- 
tenance of Existing Social Agencies, has 
offered a short course to applicants meet- 
ing exacting requirements, which will 
run through the month of December. 
In the field work cooperation will be 
given by officers of the Juvenile Court, 
officials of the Department of Police, 
city and county officials, and others 


RUSSIA NEEDS FOOD, NOT VODKA 


HROUGH the courtesy of the New York Evening Mail, I met Count 
Tolstoy, who arrived two days ago from Russia. 
his father, with his great, gentle Russian face and big beard. 

A New York clergyman is reported to have said that Russian prohibition 1s 
a failure and that the present troubles were a good deal due to the removal 
At least, he was reported in the halls of Congress as saying this, 
and I wanted to find out from Count Tolstoy, fresh from Russia, whether it 


To me he looked like 


“It is utterly absurd to say that the present troubles have anything to do 
Prohibition has been the greatest possible help. I am 


I hope nothing will be done 


My father did not believe in gov- 


Personally, I am for 


ELIZABETH TILTON. 
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Drive 


Reward the patience, 


skilled in preventive, disciplinary, cus- 
todial and restorative work with girls. 
The Infant Welfare Society of Chi- 
cago at the urgency of its doctors and 
nurses is also moving for the similar 
training of a staff of volunteer workers | 
who will ‘be available to reinforce the. 
rapidly increasing work at its district sta- "| 
tions. 


FOR THE SOLDIER WHO Is | 
BLINDED | 


PLAN is just announced by the: } 

Committee on Ophthalmology of. 

the Council of National Defense pro- |} 

viding for the care and any necessary 4 

reeducation of American soldiers blinded 
during the war. 

In addition to careful examination of | 
recruits for ocular defect and provision. | 
for remedying this, the council has ar- | 
ranged for expert oversight and en-° 
couragement as well as physical service: | 
for soldiers from the minute they reach | 
the first dressing-station to the time | 
when they reenter civilian life, prepared || 
to maintain their economic independence | 
or, in the language of the compensation | 
bill, are ‘‘re-habilitated.” 

From the dressing station the man 
goes through the evacuation hospital to | 
the base hospital, where his case will | 
either receive attention sufficient to re- | 
store him to active service, or if such 
restoration is not possible, he will be | 
forwarded for special examination at_ 
the hospital center, which is the court | 
of final appeal for phvsical cases over- 
seas. Only from this highest authority , 
will he learn the truth cencerning his 
condition, and not even then until he | 
has had some assistance and training, 
from medical officers, especially from as- | 
sistants who are themselves blind, in), 
learning to find his way about and toy 
do for himself under the new condi-, 
tions. 

On the return voyage, the man will’) 
be further taught in occupations, espe--' 
cially games. No effort or expense will! | 


i ! 
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The Negro Migrant 


AMenace or a Social and Industrial 
Asset ? 


If you found that you had been the un- 
aware host of 18,550 Negro migrants, what 
would you think, what would you do, what 
conditions would you expect to find? 


Mr. Epstein’s 76-page study with its 14 
illustrations and 29 statistical tables and 
charts shows the Pittsburgh situation. 


Some Phases of the Study: 

How and why did they journey from 
the South? 

The housing situation. 
Comparison of wages and hours of labor. 
Attitude of employers and labor unions. 
Juvenile and adult delinquency. 
The health problem. 


Constructive suggestions. 


THE NEGRO MIGRANT IN PITTSBURGH 


By ABRAHAM EPSTEIN 
Order from Abraham Epstein, Irene Kaufmann Settlement 


1835 Center Avenue - Pittsburgh, Pa. 


be spared to create a spirit of hopefulness 
and to give promptly the orientation 
which shall prevent discouragement from 
creeping into his mind. 

_ The first training school in this coun- 
try under government direction will be 
opened on the estate of Mrs. T. H. 
Garrett of Baltimore, who has given her 
grounds and buildings for this purpose. 
It is estimated that from three months 
to one year will be required for the re- 
establishment of the man in living con- 
ditions and independence. Practical 
courses of many kinds will be given and 
it is intended that if a college training 
is desirable, it shall be provided for him, 
especially if he has already begun a 
course. Readers will be engaged and 
volunteer service utilized as far as pos- 
sible. It is not intended to duplicate 
existing work for the blind. 

During the period of his new training, 
the soldier will be under the direction 
of the military authorities. - This is 
viewed as most desirable for many rea- 
sons. Ihe continued military routine 
already familiar will help to keep away 
nervous depression. “Those who know 
from experience and work with blind 


people urge this as of prime importance. 


Also, it is said to be necessary for the 
soldier’s sake, to make sure that he com- 
pletes his course. If he is only a vol- 
unteer attendant at the school, there is 
no guaranty that sympathetic relatives 
may not prevail upon him to remain at 
home at the first vacation instead of re- 
turning to continue his work. ‘Thus, 
injustice would be done to the man, to 
the community in which he will prove 
unable to be independent, and to the 


- government which is providing better 


things for him. <A placement bureau 
will be established. 

The number of blinded soldiers is ex- 
pected to prove smaller than that of 
any other type of handicap. Figures 
from Canada show that only about one 
hundred in five hundred thousand men 
have been thus injured. 


UNCLE SAM, EMPLOYMENT 
MANAGER 


BILL has been introduced into the 
House by Congressman Keating, of 
Colorado, providing for the establish- 
ment of an employment service in the 
Department of Labor. ‘The service pro- 
posed is to be in charge of a director, 
who is to prescribe rules and regulations, 
collect and furnish information to em- 
ployers seeking workers and to workers 
seeking positions, cooperate with all 
other public employment agencies, and 
encourage the establishment of employ- 
ment agencies by states and municipali- 
ties. The director is authorized to di- 
vide the country into districts and to es- 
tablish a clearing house in each district. 
The most distinguishing feature of 
the bill is the provision for encouraging 
the establishment of public employment 
agencies in states and municipalities. 
The bill calls for the appropriation of 
$1,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 1, 1918, and $2,000,000 for each 
scal year thereafter to be used for the 
assistance of public employment agen- 
cies in the various states which conform 
to regulations laid down by the federal 
bureau. The money is to be distributed 
in proportion to the amount expended 
for employment agencies by the different 
states—any state which received goy- 
ernment aid must expend for employ- 
ment-service at least one dollar of its 
own funds for every dollar furnished 
by the government. An additional mil- 
lion dollars is provided in the bill to 
carry on the service until June 1, 1918. 
The proposed federal service is to have 
authority to investigate all public em- 
ployment offices and may withhold gov- 
ernment aid wherever the federal rules 
and regulations are not complied with. 
The bill has the support of the American 
Association for Labor Legislation and 
the Committee on Industry and Em- 
ployment of the Mayor’s Committee on 
National Defense of New York city. 


PERIODICALS 


Fifty cents a line per month; four weekly inser- 
tions; copy unchanged throughout the month. 


A. L. A. Book List; monthly; $1; annotated mag- 
azine on book selection, valuable guide to best 
books; American Library Association, 78 East 
Washington St., Chicago. 

The Child Labor Bulletin; quarterly; $2 a year; 
National Child Labor Committee, New York. 

The Club Worker; monthly; 30 cents a year; Na- 
tional League of Women Workers, 35 East 30 
St., New York. 

The Co-operative Consumer; monthly; 50 cts. per 
year. o-operative League of America, 2 West 
13 St., New York. 

The Crisis; monthly; $1; National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People, publisher 
70 Fifth Ave., New York. 


The Journal of Negro History; quarterly; $1 » 
year; foreign subscriptions 25 cents extra; con 
cerned with facts, not with opinions; Associatio1 
for Study of Negro Life and History, 1216 You 
St., N. W., Washington, D, C. 


Mental Hygiene; quarterly; $2 a year; publishes 
by The National Committee for Mental Hy 
giene. 50 Union Square, New York. 

National Municipal Review; monthly; $5 a year, 
authoritative, public spirited, constructive; Na 
tional Municipal League; North American Bldg. 
Philadelphia. 


The Negro Year Book; published under the aus 
pices of Tuskegee Institute, Tuskegee, Ala.; ar 
annual; 35c. postpaid; permanent record of cur 
rent events. An encyclopedia of 450 pages et 
historical and sociological facts relating to the 
Negro. General and special bibliographies; ful’ 
index. 

Public Health Nurse; Quarterly; $1 a year; na 
tional organ for Public Health Nursing, 600 
Lexington Ave., New York. 

Social Hygiene; a quarterly magazine; $2 pe 
year; The Social Hygiene Bulletin; monthly, 
$.25 per year; both free to members; published 
by the American Social Hygiene Association 
105 W. 40 St., New York. 

Southren Workman, illustrated monthly; $1 for 
700 pages on race relations here and abroad 
Hampton Institute, Va. Sample copy free. 

The Survey; once a week, $3; once a month, $2, 
a transcript of social work and forces; Survey 
Associates, Inc., 112 East 19 St., New York. 


CURRENT PAMPHLETS 


Listings fifty cents a line, four weekly inser 
tions, copy unchanged throughout the month,. 


Order pamphlets from publishers, 
Buyinec Ciuss. Published by the Co-operative 


League of America. 70 Fifth avenue, Nev 
York. 5 cents. 
CoopERATION IN THE Uwnitep States. C. W 


Perky, Cooperative League of America, 2 West 
13 St., New York. 


Psycuics (Metapsychics). By Fred 
, 203 Tajo Building, Los Angeles, Calif. 
(82 pages) 25 cents, postpaid. 


FOOD PAMPHLETS. FOUR for FIFTY CENTS 

Dotnc_Witnout. Ingenious Recipes. 

Save Our Sucar. Delicious desserts without sugar 

CONSERVATION OF Fats. Butter Substitutes. Soap 
making. 

CuItpren’s Foop. Adopted N. Y. St. Dept. Health 

By Professors of Teachers College, Columbia Univ. 

Emergency Committee N. Y. City Section. 

Am. Home Economics Assn., 19 W. 44 st., N. Y 


MakiInc THE Boss Erricrent. The Beginnings 0% 
a New Industrial Regime. John A. Fitch 
Reprinted from the Survey. 5 cts. Survey 
Associates, Inc., 112 East 19 St., New York. 


Pin Mars anp CuHarts. (Notes on their use by 
health officers.) By Gardner T. Swarts, Jr., 25 
cents. Educational Exhibition Company, Provi 
dence, R. I 


Tue STAR-SPANGLED BANNER. By Francis Scot 
Key. Written and printed for the Free Publio 
Library, Newark, N. J. 15 eents by mail. 


Tue WarrimMe Tasks oF Every CHurcH AND Com 
munity, The Commission on _ Inter-Chureb 
Federations of the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America, 105 East 22 
street, New York city. 10 cents; twelve 
copies $1. 

“Tue WELFARE ORATOR,”? new magazine, edited by 
Dr. Wilbur F. Crafts, published by International 
Reform Bureau, 206 Pa. Av., S.E., Washington, 
D.C. Send 15 cents for sample copy contain 
ing addresses in state, war and national pro 
hibition by Mrs. Elizabeth Tilton, Senator Wes- 
ely L. Jones, Dr. Wayne B. Wheeler, Miss Cora 
F. Stoddard: also address by President Henry 
Churchill King on “Why a_ Temperate Man 
Should Sign the Pledge.” Contains study of 
Wendell Phillips as an “orator of many re 
forms,’ also notes on street speaking, etc 
Pocket size 7x4, 64 pp. 


COMING MEETINGS 


—————— Eee 

[Fifty cents a line per month; four weekly snser- 
fons; copy unchanged throughout the month.) 

ConFERENCES of moral reform leaders in and out 
of Congress on “What Should Be Done in 1918 
to Win the War and Prepare for After the War 
Problems?” Under auspices of International 
Reform Bureau, open to all. W. F. Crafts, 
Supt., 206 Pennsylvania Ave., S. E., Washing 
ton, 2D. Gs 

Seventh Annuat ConFEerENcE of the National 
Association of Colored People, beginning at 
Ethical Culture Hall, New York, Thursday 
night, December 27. Speakers: Moorfield 
Storey, Rabbi Stephen S. Wise, Rev. E. W. 
Daniel, Mrs. Florence Kelley, Oswald Garrison 
Villard, and others. 

SocrotoarcaL Society, American. Philadelphia. 
Pa., December 27-29. Sec’y, Seott E. W. Bed 
ford, University of Chicago, Chicago. 


THE SURVEY’S DIRECTORY, OF SOCIAL AGENCIES | 


ASSOCIATES 


If you know the name of the agency 
or organization, turn direct to the list- 
ings (3d column) for address, corre- 
sponding officer, etc. [They are ar- 
ranged alphabetically.] 


If you seek an unknown source of 
information, turn to the subject index, 
following. The initialings correspond 
to capital letters in names of agencies. 


If you want to know the agencies 
at work in any great field of social 
concern, turn also to this index. [They 
are grouped under major subject clas- 
sifications, as “HEALTH,” printed in 
capitals. ] 

Correspondence is invited by the 
agencies listed; questions answered 
(enclose postage for reply) and 
pamphlets supplied free or at nominal 
charges. Membership is not required 
of those seeking information, but of- 
fers an opportunity for you to share 
spiritedly and seriously in your com- 
munity or profession in an organized 
movement which is grappling with 
some country-wide need or cause. 


If you are uncertain where to turn, 
address the SurvEY, and we shall en- 
deavor to get your inquiry into the 
right hands. 


——S 


WARTIME SERVICE 


66 OW the Survey can serve” 

was the subject of an infor- 
mal conference held early in April, in 
our library, to which we asked the 
executives of perhaps twenty. national 
social service organizations. The con- 
ference was a unit in feeling that as a 
link between organized efforts, as a 
means for letting people throughout 
the country know promptly of needs 
and national programs—how, when 
and where they can count locally—the 
Survey was at the threshold of an 
opportunity for service such as has 
seldom come to an educational enter- 
prise. 

The development of this directory is 
one of several steps in carrying out 
this commission. The executives of 
these organizations will answer ques- 
tions or offer counsel to individuals 
and local organizations in adjusting 
their work to emergent wartime de- 
mands. 


Listings $3 a month for card of five lines (in- 
cluding one listing in SUBJECT INDEX by full 
name and three by initials), fifty cents a month for 


each additional line. No contracts for less than 
three months. Additional charge of $1 for each 
change of copy during three-month period. 


SUBJECT INDEX 


Americanization, Nui. 
sirth Registration, AasPiM. 
Blindness, Ncps. 

Cancer, Ascc. 

Charities, Ncsw. 


CHARITY ORGANIZATION 
Russell Sage Fdn., Ch. Org. Dept. 
Charters, Szo. 
CHILD WELFARE 
Natl. Child Labor Com. 
Natl. Child Welf. Assn. 


[ADVERTISEMENT] 


Russell Sage Fdn., Dept. of Child Helping. 
Child Labor, Ncitc, Aasprm, Ncsw, Nspiz, Praa. 


CHURCH AND SOCIAL SERVICE 
Com. on Ch. and Soc. Ser., Fecca. 


CIVICS 


Am. Proportional Representation Lg. 
Bureau of Municipal Research. 
Short Ballot Org. 
Survey Associates, Civ. Dept. 
Civilian Relief, Arc. 
Commission Government, Spo. 
Community Organization, Arss. 
Conservation, CcHL. 
{of vision], Ncps. 
Clubs, Nirww. 
Consumers, Cia. 
Cooperation, Cia. 
Coordination Social Agencies, Arss. 
Correction, Ncsw. 
Cost of Living, Cra. 


COUNTRY LIFE : 
om. on Ch. and Country Life, Fecca, Arc. 
County Ywea. 
Credit Unions, Mass. Credit Union Assn. 
Crime, Sa. 
Disfranchisement, Naacp. 


EDUCATION 
Amer. Library Assn. 
Cooperative League of America. 
Natl. Board of the Ywea. 
Nat. Soc. for Prom. of Ind. Ed. 
Russell Sage Fdn., Div. of Ed. 
Survey Associates, Ed. Dept., H1. 
Efficiency Work. Bmpr. 
Electoral Reform, T1, APR. 
Eugenics, Er. 
Exhibits, Aasprim, Ncps. 
Feeblemindedness, Cprm, Nema. 


FOUNDATIONS 
Russell Sage Foundation. 


HEALTH 
Amer, Pub. Health Assn. 
Amer. Assn. for Study & Prev’n’t’n Inf. Mort. 
Amer. Social Hygienic Assn. 
Amer. Soc. for Cont. of Cancer. 
Amer. Red Cross. 
Campaign on Cons. of Human Life, Fccca. » 
Com. on Prov. for Feebleminded. 
Eugenics Registry. 
Natl. Assn. for Study and Prevt. Tuberculosis. 
Natl. Com. for Ment. Hygiene. 
Natl. Com. for Prev. of Blindness. 
Natl. Org. for Public Health Nursing. 
Natl. Soc. Hygiene Assn. 
Nesw, Newa. 
Survey Associates, Health Dept. 
Health Insurance, Aa, 
Home Economics, AHEA. 
Home Work, Nc ec. 
Hospitals, Naspr. 
Hygiene and Physical Education, Ywca. 
Idiocy, Crrm. 
Imbecility, Cprm. 


IMMIGRATION 
Council of Jewish Wom., Dept. Im. Aid. 
International Institute for Foreign-born Women 
of the Ywca, 
Natl. Lib. Im. League, Nrs, Ntas. 
Industrial Hygiene, ApHa. 


INDUSTRY 
Amer. Assn. for Labor Legislation. 
Industrial Girls’ Clubs of the Ywea. 
Natl. Child Labor Com. 
Natl. League of Wom. Workers. 
Natl. Wom. Trade Union League. 
Russell Sage Fdn., Dept. Ind. Studies. 
Survey Associates, Ind. Dept. 
Nesw, Newa. 

Insanity, Ncma. 

Institutions, AHEA, 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
Anti-Imperialist League. 
Com. on Int. Justice and Good Will, Fccca. 
Re Wee For. Serv. Dept. 
Natl. Woman’s Peace Party. 

Labor Laws, Aaut, Ncte. 

Legislative Reform, Apri 


LIBRARIES 
American Library Assn. 
Russ. Sage Fdn. Library. 
Mental Hygiene, Cprm, Nemu. 
Military Relief, Arc. 
Mountain Whites, Rsr. 
Municipal Government, Apri, Nes. 
National Service, Arss. 
Negro Training, Hi, Tr. 
Neighborhood Work, Nrs. 
Nursing, Apa, Arc, NopHN. 
Open Air Schools, Naspt. 


PEACE 


National Woman’s Peace Party, Ar. 
Peonage, Naacp. 
Playgrounds, Praa. 


Physical Training, Pxai. i 
Protection Women Workers, Nrtas. 3 
Prostitution, AsHA, E 
Public Health, ApHa, NorHn. 5 
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RACE PROBLEMS 


Hampton Institute. 
Natl. Assn. for Adv. Colored Peop. 
Russel] Sage Fdn., South. Highland Div. 
Tuskegee Institute. 
Er, AIL. 

Reconstruction, Ncsw. 


RECREATION 
Playground and Rec. Assn. of Amer. ¥ 
Russell Sage Fdn., Dept. of Rec. Sh 
NBywca. 5 


REMEDIAL LOANS 4 

Russell Sage Fdn., Div. of Rem. Loans, Mcusw 
Sanatoria, Naspt. . 
Savings, Mcua. 
Self-Government, Niuww, Ar. hs | 


SETTLEMENTS 


Nat. Fed. of Settlements. 
Sex Education, AsHa. 3 
Schools, AneA, H1, Tr. aul 
Short Ballot, Sso. c 
Social Hygiene, AsHa. 


SOCIAL SERVICE 


Amer. Inst. of Soc. Service. 

Com. on Ch. and Soc. Service, Fecca. 
SOCIAL WORK 

Natl. Conference of Social Work. 
Statistics, Rsr. 


SURVEYS 


Bureau of Municipal Research. 

Russell Sage Fdn., Dept. Sur. and Ex. 

Ncmu, Praa, Newa, NSspPIiE. 5 
Thrift, Mcua. 


TRAVELERS AID y 
National Travelers Aid Society. 


jw. 
Tuberculosis, Nasprt. 
Vocational Education, Nctc, Rsr. 
Unemployment, Aa.t, 


WAR RELIEF 5 


Am. Red Cross. 
Preventive Constructive Girls’ Work of Ywca-! 


WOMEN 


Amer. Home Economics Assn. 

Natl. Board of the Y. W. C. A. 

Natl. Consumers’ League. 

Natl. League of Wom. Workers. 

Natl. Women’s Trade Union League. 
Working Girls, Cyw, Nras, Niww. 


ALPHABETICAL LIST 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR LABOR LEGIS', 
LATION—John B. Andrews, sec’y; 131 E. 23 St. 
New York. For national employment service foi 
mobilizing and demobilizing war workers; main- 
taining labor standards; workmen’s compensation © 
health insurance. 4 


AMERICAN ASSOC. FOR STUDY AND PRE 
VENTION OF INFANT MORTALITY—Gertrude 
B. Knipp, exec. sec’y; 1211 Cathedral St., Baltio’ 
more. iterature on request. Traveling exhibit “ 
Urges prenatal instruction; adequate obstetrica ’ 
care; birth registration; maternal nursing; infant) 
welfare consultations. i 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 
—Mrs. Alice P. Norton, sec’y. Organized for 
betterment of conditions in home, school, institu: , 
tion and community. Publishes Journal of Home 
Economics. 1211 Cathedral St., Baltimore, Md. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF SOCIAL SER. 
VICE—Founded by Dr. Josiah Strong. Nathaniel) 
M. Pratt, gen. sec’y; Bible House, Astor Place,, 


Mem- 
bers of its staff glad to enter into consultation by 
correspondence about given conditions or particu- 
lar projects. Assists in bringing to individual new? 
undertakings the combined results and lessons of ; 
the best productive achievement. Seeks to bring» 
about better cooperation among specialized nation 

organizations, toward securing the more compre: , 
hensive local application of their types of service. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION—George 
B. Utley, exec. sec’y; 78 E. Washington St., Chi- 
cago. Furnishes information about organizing 
libraries, planning library buildings, training 
librarians, cataloging libraries, etc. List of publi- 
cations on request. 


AMERICAN PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTA- 
TION LEAGUE—C. G. Hoag, sec’y; 802 Franklin 
Bank Building, Philadelphia. Advocates a rational 
and fundamental reform in electing representatives. 
Literature free. Membership $1. 


Charles D. 


[ADVERTISEMENT] 


THE SURVEY’S DIRECTORY OF SOCIAL AGENCIES 


MERICAN PUBLIC HEALTH ASSOCIATION 
—-Dr. Chas. J. Hastings, pres., Toronto, Ont.; 
A. W. Hedrich, sec’y; 1039 Boylston St., Boston. 
Dbject: to promote public and personal health. 
Gealth Employment Bureau lists health officers, 
ndustrial hygienists, etc. 


AMERICAN RED CROSS—National officers: 
oodrow Wilson, President of the United States, 
resident; Robert W. deForest, vice-president; 
John Skelton Williams, treasurer; John W. Davis, 
counselor; Charles Magee, secretary; Hon. 
William Howard Taft, chairman central commit- 
ree; Eliot Wadsworth, vice-chairman; Harvey D. 
Gibson, general manager. 


Central Committee, appointed by the President 
of the United States; William Howard Taft, chair- 
man; Eliot Wadsworth, vice-chairman; Robert 
Lansing, Secretary of State; John Skelton Wil- 
liams, Controller of the Currency; Major-General 
William C. Gorgas, Surgeon-General, U. Ar 
Rear-Admiral William C. Braisted, Surgeon-Gen- 
eral, U. S. N.; John W. Davis, Solicitor-General. 


War Council, appointed by the President of the 
United States: enry P. Davison, chairman; 
Norton, Grayson M.-P. Murphy, John 
D. Ryan, Cornelius N. Bliss, Jr.; William Howard 
Taft, ex-officio; Eliot Wadsworth, ex-officio. 


Major ig fe M.-P. Murphy, U. S. A., Com- 
missioner to Europe. 

Department of Military Relief: John D. Ryan, 
director-general; Gen: Winfred Smith, assistant di- 
rector-general. 


Department of Civilian Relief: 
sons, director-general. 


W. Frank Per- 


Bureau of Medical Service: Lieutenant-Colonel 


H. C. Connor. 


Nursing Service: National Committee, Miss 
ane Delano, chairman; Bureau of Nursing Serv- 
ice, Miss Clara Noyes, director; Bureau of Town 
and Country Nursing Service, Miss Fanny F. 
Clement, director. 


Woman’s Bureau: Miss Florence Marshall, di- 


rector. 


| Supply Service: Frank B. Gifford, director. 


THE AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSO- 
CIATION—William F. Snow, M. D., gen. sec’y; 
105 W. 40 St., New York. For the repression 
of prostitution, the reduction of venereal diseases, 
and the promotion of sound sex education; pam- 
phlets upon request; membership $5; sustaining 
$10. 


AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR THE CONTROL 
OF CANCER—Miss Marion H. Mapelsden, acting 
exec. sec’y, 25 W. 45 St., New York. To dissem- 
inate knowledge concerning symptoms, diagnosis, 
treatment and prevention. Publications free on 
request. Annual membership dues, $3. 


ANTI-IMPERIALIST LEAGUE—Founded Nov. 
19, 1898. Moorfield Storey, pres. (first pres., 
George S. Boutwell); David Greene Haskins, Jr., 
treas., 10 Tremont St., Boston; Erving Winslow, 
sec’y. Object: To protest and agitate against ex- 
tension of sovereignty over peoples, without their 
own consent. 


BUREAU OF MUNICIPAL RESEARCH—261 
Broadway, New York. Specialists in surveys of 
all kinds; algo installs efficiency systems. Twelve 
years’ successful work throughout United States 
and Canada; estimates furnished. 


COMMITTEE ON PROVISION FOR THE 
FEEBLEMINDED—Joseph P. Byers, ex. sec’y; 
Empire Bldg., Phila. Object to spread knowledge 
concerning extent and menace of feebleminded- 
ness; initiate methods for control and eradication. 


COOPERATIVE LEAGUE OF AMERICA—Scott 
H. Perky, gall 2 13 St., New York. 
To spread knowledge, develop scientific methods, 
and give expert advice on all phases of consumers’ 
cooperation, foreign and American. Annual mem- 
bership, $1, includes monthly, Cooperative Con- 
sumer. 


COUNCIL OF JEWISH WOMEN (NATIONAL) 
—Department of Immigrant Aid, with headquar- 
ters, 242 E. Broadway, New York. Miss Helen 
Winkler, ch’n; gives friendly aid to immigrant 
girls; meets, visits, advises, guides; has interna- 
tional system of safeguarding. Invites membership. 


EUGENICS REGISTRY—Battle Creek, Mich. 
Chancellor David Starr Jordan, pres.; Dr. J. H. 
Kelloge, sec’y; Prof. O. C. Glaser, exec. sec’y. 
A public service for knowledge about human in- 
heritance, hereditary inventory and eugenic pos- 
sibilities. Literature free. 


x 


FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF 
CHRIST IN AMERICA—Constituted by 30 Protes- 
tant denominations. Rey. Charles S. Macfarland, 
gen’l sec’y; 105 E. 22 St., New York. 


Commission on the Church and Social Service; 
Rev. Worth M. Tippy, exec. sec’y; Rev. 
Clyde F. Armitage, asso. sec’y; Herbert M. 
Shenton, special sec’y; Miss Grace M. Sims, 
office sec’y. 


Commission on International Justice and Good- 
will; Rev. Sidney L. Gulick, sec’y. 

Commission or Inter-Church Federations; Rev. 
Roy B. Guild, exec. sec’y. 

Commission on Church and Country Life; Rev. 
Charles O. Gill, sec’y; 104 N. Third St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Campaign for the Conservation of Human Life; 
Charles Stelzle, sec’y. 


HAMPTON INSTITUTE—G. P. Phenix, vice- 
rin.; F. Rogers, treas.; W. H. Scoville, sec’y; 
ampton, Va. ‘‘Hampton is a war measure” (H. B. 

Frissell). Trains Indian and Negro youth. Neither 

a State nor a Government school. Supported by 

voluntary contributions. Free literature on race 

adiustment, Hampton aims and methods. 


MASSACHUSETTS CREDIT UNION ASSOCIA- 
TION — J. Bills, Jr., managing dir.; 78 
Devonshire St., Boston. Gives information con- 
cerning credit unions, and assists in their organ- 
ization and development. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE AD- 
VANCEMENT OF COLORED PEOPLE—Pres., 
Moorfield Storey; chairman, Board of Directors, 
Dr. J. E. Spingarn; treas., Oswald Garrison Vil- 
lard; dir. of pub. and research, Dr. Eee Be 
Du Bois; act’g sec’y, James Welden Johnson; 
70 Fifth Ave., New York. Membership 8,500, 
with 90 branches. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE STUDY 
AND PREVENTION OF TUBERCULOSIS— 


Charles J. Hatfield, M.D., exec. sec’y; Philip P. 
Jacobs, Ph.D., ass’t sec’y; 105 E. 22 St. New 
York. Organization of tuberculosis campaigns; 


tuberculosis hospitals, clinics, nurses, etc.; open 
air schools; Red Cross seals, educational methods. 


NATIONAL BOARD OF THE YOUNG WOM- 
EN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION—600 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York. To advance physical, social, 
intellectual, moral and spiritual interests of young 
women. Student, city, town, and county centers; 
physical education; camps; rest-rooms, lunch-rooms 
and cafeterias; educational classes; employment; 
Bible study; secretarial training school; foreign 
work; war work councils. 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE— 
Owen R. Lovejoy, sec’y; 105 East 22 St., New 
York. 35 state branches. Industrial and agricul- 
tural investigations; legislation; studies of admin- 
istration; education; delinquency; health; recrea- 
tion; children’s codes. Publishes quarterly Child 
Labor Bulletin. Photographs, slides and exhibits. 


NATIONAL CHILD WELFARE ASSOCIATION 
—Chas. F. Powlison, gen. sec’y; 70 Fifth Ave., 
New York. Cooperates with hundreds of social 
agencies. Headquarters for child welfare mate- 
rials, exhibits, literature, etc. Inquiries invited. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR MENTAL HY- 
GIENE—Clifford W. Beers, sec’y; 50 Union Sq., 
New York. Pamphlets on mental hygiene, mental 
disorders, feeblemindedness, epilepsy, inebriety, 
criminology, war neuroses and re-education. social 
service, backward children, surveys, state societies. 
Mental Hygiene; quarterly; $2 a year. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR THE PREVEN- 
TION OF BLINDNESS—Edward M. Van Cleve, 
managing director; Gordon L. Berry, field sec’y; 
Mrs. Winifred Hathaway, sec’y; 130 East 22 St., 
New York. Objects:—To furnish information, ex- 
hibits, lantern slides, lectures; publish literature 
of movement—samples free; quantities at cost. In- 
cludes New York State Committee. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK 
—Robert A. Woods, pres., Boston; William T. Cross, 
gen. sec’y; 315 Plymouth Court, Chicago. General 
organization to discuss principles of humanitarian 
effort and increase efficiency of agencies. Publishes 
proceedings annual meetings, monthly bulletin, 
pamphlets, etc. Information bureau. Membership, 
$3. 45th annual meeting Kansas City, May 15-22, 
1918. Main divisions and chairmen: 

Children, Henry W. Thurston. 

Delinquents and Correction, 

Hodder. 


Health, Haven Emerson, M.D. 


Public Agencies and Institutions, 
Johnstone. 


Mrs. Jessie D. 


Albert S. 
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The Family, Gertrude Vaile. 


Industrial and Economic 
Florence Kelley. 


The Local Community, Charles. C. Coper. 
Mental Hygiene, Frankwood E. Williams. 


Organization of Social Forces, Allen T. Burns. 
Social Problems of the War and Reconstuction, 
Everit Macy. 


Problems, Mrs. 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF SETTLEMENTS 
—Robert A. Woods, sec’y, 20 Union Park, Bos- 
ton. Develops broad forms of comparative 
study and concerted action in city, state, and na- 
tion, for meeting the fundamental problems dis- 
closed by settlement work; seeks the higher and 
more democratic organization of neighborhood life. 


NATIONAL LEAGUE OF WOMEN WORKERS— 
Jean Hamilton, org. sec’y; 35 E. 30 St., New York. 
Evening clubs for girls; recreation and instruction 
in self-governing and supporting groups for girls 


’ of working age. 


NATIONAL LIBERAL IMMIGRATION LEAGUE 
—Sun Bldg., N Advocates selection, distribu- 
tion and Americanization and opposes indiscrimi- 
nate restriction. Catalog of publications on re- 
quest. Membership ($1 up) includes all available 
pamphlets. 


NATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR PUBLIC 
HEALTH NURSING —Ella Phillips: Crandall, 
R. N., exec. sec’y; 600 Lexington Ave., New 
York. Object: To stimulate the extension of 
public health nursing; to develop standards of 
technique; to maintain a central bureau of in- 
formation. Bulletins sent to members. 


NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE PROMOTION 
OF INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION—May Allinson, 
asst. sec’y; 140 W. 42 St., New York. Promotion 
of legislation for federal and state-aided voca- 
tional education; organization of industrial schools 
and classes; surveys, publications, conferences. 


NATIONAL TRAVELERS AID SOCIETY—Gil- 
bert Colgate, pres.; Rush Taggart, treas.; Orin C 
Baker, sec’y; rooms 20-21 465 Lexington Ave., 
New York. Composed of non-commercial agencies 
interested in the guidance and protection of 
travelers, especially women and girls. Non-sec- 
tarian. 


NATIONAL WOMAN’S PEACE PARTY, Section 
for the United States of the Internaticnal Com- 
mittee of Women for Permanent Peace—Mrs. 
Eleanor Daggett Karsten, office sec’y; Jane Addams, 
ch’n; 116 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago. The purpose 
of this organization is to enlist all American women 
in arousing the nations to respect the sacredness 
of human life and to abolish war. 


NATIONAL WOMEN’S TRADE UNION 
LEAGUE—Mrs. Raymond Robins, pres.; 139 N. 
Clark St. (room 703), Chicago. Stands for self- 
government in the work shop through organization 
and also for the enactment of protective legislation. 
Information given. Official organ, Life and Labor. 


PLAYGROUND AND RECREATION ASS’N OF 
AMERICA—H. S. Braucher, sec’y; 1 Madison Av., 
N. Y. C. Playground and community center ac- 
tivities and administration; cooperating with War 
Dept. Commission on Training Camp Activities. 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION—For the Im- 
provement of Living Conditions—John M. Glenn, 
dir., 130 E 22 St., New York. Departments: 
Charity Organization, Child-Helping, Education, 
Statistics, Recreation, Remedial Loans, Surveys 
and Exhibits, Industrial Studies, Library, Southern 
Highland Division. 


SHORT BALLOT ORGANIZATION—Woodrow 
Wilson., pres.; Richard §. Childs, sec’y; 383 
Fourth Ave., New York. Clearing house for in- 
formation on short ballot, commission gov’t, city 
manager plan, county gov’t. Pamphlets free. 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES, 
Forest, pres.; Arthur P. Kellogg, sec’y; publishers 
of the Survey; Paul U. Kellogg, editor; Edward 
T. Devine, Graham Taylor, Jane Addams, associate 
editors; departments: Civics, Graham R. Taylor; 
apareeys John A. Fitch; Health, Alice Hamilton, 
M.D., Gertrude Seymour; Education, Crime, Win- 
throp D. Lane; Foreign Service, Bruno Lasker. 


INC.—Robert W. de 


TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE—An institution for the 
training of Negro youth; an experiment in race 
adjustment in the Black Belt of the South; fur- 
nishes information on all phases of the race prob- 
lem and on the Tuskegee Idea and ethbda: 
Robert R. Morton, prin.; Warren Logan, treas.; 
Emmett J. Scott, sec’y; Tuskegee, Ala. 


Classified Advertisements 


Advertising. rates are: Hotels and Resorts, 
Apartments, Tours and Travels, Real Estate, 
twenty cents per line. 


“Want” advertisements under the -various 
headings “Situations Wanted,” “Help Wanted,” 
etc., five cents each word or iMfitial, including 
the address, for each insertion. :Address 
Advertising Department, The Survey, 112 East” 
19 St., New om City. 


HELP WANTED 


FINANCIAL solicitor. wanted by im= 
portant uplift organization chiefly working 
among men. Should be capable of organiz- 
ing campaigns and making successful -per- 
sonal appeals. Regular work; salary ac- 
cording to results. Address 2676 Survey. 


BALTIMORE Alliance of Charitable 
and Social Agency want best possible éx- 
tension secretary to direct comprehensive 
educational programme for constituent 
societies. Unusual opportunity for able 
leader in social publicity. Communicate 
immediately with Roscor C. EDLUND, Mc- 
Coy Hall, Baltimore, stating experience and 
salary. 


WANTED—Man supervisor of men’s 
and boy’s activities, Recreation Commis- 
sion, City of Detroit. Salary, $1,800.. G. 
F, AsHE, Acting Superintendent, 820. Far- 
well Building. 


WANTED—Social Service Nurse for 
small mining corporation near West Point, 
N. Y. Apply at once Fort Montgomery 
Iron Corporation, C. M. Sanprorp, Secre- 
tary, 20 Vesey Street, New. York City. 


TWO VISITORS for placing-out work. 
Initial salary $900. Address J.-P. Sander- 
son, CONNECTICUT CHILDREN’S Ai Society, 
Hartford, Conn. 


WANTED—Superintendent and Secre- 
tary of a Federation of Jewish Charities in 
acity with a population of two hundred and 
fifty thousand. Must be an experienced 
social worker and able to speak Yiddish. 
Position carries with it much responsibility. 
Address 2675 Survey. 


WANTED — Director 
Bureau for girls. 
cational work 
SURVEY. 


of Employment 
Experience social or edu- 
required. Address 2677 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


WANTED by trained and experienced 
social worker, now in responsible execu- 
tive position, part time, secretarial work 
Organization or individual. Excellent ref- 
erences and social connections. Address 
2670 Survey. 


COUPLE, Jewish, University graduates. 
several years’ experience social service, de- 
sire position with progressive institution or 
settlement. Address 2673, Survey. 


HOUSEMOTHER desires position child- 


caring institution. Address 2678 Survey. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


HEALTH EMPLOYMENT—Free lists 
of trained health officers, industrial hygien 
ists, health laboratorians, sanitarians, etc.. 
furnished to prospective employers. Regis- 
tration in the Bureau free to members ot 
the American Public Health. Association 
Address HeattH EmpitoymMeNtT. BUREAU 
1039 Boylston St, Boston, Mass. 
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$3.50. 


tures, price $11.95. 
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to $16.50. 


$47.50. 


$1.75 pair. 


II 


shades, $1.50 pair. 


pair. 


Clocks, $1.95 pair. 


= 


MISS DEMING will give a talk on “THE 
PLACE AND THE MEANING OF THE SUM- 
MER CAMP IN THE GIRLS’ LIFE” at three 
Wednesday afternoon, January second, 


WEST END AVENUE. Admission by invitation 
only. Cards of invitation may be secured by 
those interested, from Miss Eleanor Deming, 
509 Cathedral Parkway. 


Any friend of the “Survey” in New 
York city who reads Spanish and has 
a little time to spare could make him- 
self very useful by reading for the For- 
eign Service Department correspondence 
and printed matter bearing upon social 
welfare received from Spain and from 
the South American republics. 


2H ual 


| Holiday GHts this yea should be.practical and useful, 
in keeping with the spirit of the times. 
the following selections will certainly be appreciated ; 


Shencer Coats of Shetland Wool in a variety of. cole price 


Brush W ool Sweaters with belt and large sailor collar, in 
Gray, Green, Brown, or Copen, price $5.95. 


Ancona Fool Sweaters, with belt and shawl collar which can 
be buttoned up high at neck, in plain colors or Heather mix- 


Imported Llama Wool Sweater, with sash, $19.50. 
Imported Alpaca Wool Sweaters in plain colors or fancy 
color combinations, price $25.00. 


Fiber Silk Sweaters, with sash and sailor collar, from $9.75 


Pure Silk ‘Sweaters, i in plain or ony weaves, from $25.00 to 


Hosiery 
All Silk Hose. medium weight, Black, White, and colors, 


Pure Silk Hose, in White and all the new shoe and evening 
Dipped Silk Hose, cotton tops and soles. 
all the newest shades, $1.25 pair. 


Fancy Silk Hose in a large assortment, Very Special, $1.15 


White Golf He ose, with Purple, Gold, Green, Black, or White 


Orders by mail given special attention. 
Send for latest catalogue. 


Jarites McCutcheon & Co. 


Fifth Avenue, 34th & 33d Streets, N. Y. 
Sill N00 


A choice from 


Black, White, and 


bi 


Has the social evil increased ~ 
with war? Or has war merely 
brought it out into the daylight 
where all may see it? A tran- 
script of the evidence from 
Europe, drawn from many — 
countries and predicting, per- 
haps, what we Americans may 
expect, in the SURVEY next 
week. : ‘ 


